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Light Housekeeping 


667 WILL call first upon Margaret, the artist, for her 
story of light housekeeping,” said the hostess. 
There was a moment of silence while a girl leaned 

her face on her hand and turned her eyes on the 

glowing fire. 

“It seems like delving into a former life if I speak 
of the days before I dropped into light housekeeping. 
There had been no preparation for it. From a com- 
fortable farmhouse, then a college dormitory, I came 
straight to the city and rented a studio. I had little 
enough to meet expenses until fortune began to come 
my way. For three months my work and pupils barely 
earned enough to pay rent. And light housekeeping— 
surely lighter was never known. My bed was a ham- 
mock swung across the room. With its blanket and 
pillow it could be rolled into the smallest compass, and 
during the day leaned in a wardrobe. There were 
supperless, hopeless nights when it swung me gently 
to sleep, and yet how my bones did ache for a bed! My 
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cooking outfit was one utensil, an old- 
fashioned tin alcohol lamp, like a pint 
cup fixed to a saucer. Anything [ 
wanted to boil I put in the cup, shut 
the lid, poured a tablespoon of alcohol 
in the saucer and set it ablaze. ‘Ten 
minutes later it was steaming. My 
dish cupboard, one corner of a shelf 
where I stored paints and brushes and 
canvases, held a cup and saucer, a 
tumbler and plate, a knife, fork and 
spoon.” 

“What did you cook in your alcohol 
lamp?” queried the hostess. 

“At first I tried on milk and dry 
cereals, or bread and butter with coffee, 
tea, or cocoa brewed in the lamp, then 
strained into a cup. One teaspoon of 
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bed was a hammock” 


alcohol cooked an egg in three minutes. 
Boiling water and beef essence made a 
good bouillon, or 1 heated a canned 
soup occasionally, when I could afford 
one. I got a cook book and began to 
experiment with the possibilities of 
cooking in a pint cup. Sometimes 
it was oyster soup, scrambled eggs, 
creamed codfish, frizzled beef, Scotch 
collops, made from hamburg steak, 
or a kidney stew. On Sunday, when 
there were no interruptions, I used to 
boil potatoes. Then there were canned 
vegetables, such as peas, beans, corn or 
tomatoes, which could be heated in 
three minutes. You ought to have 
seen my individual desserts.” 

“Desserts!” cried the chorus of in- 
credulous voices. 

“Yes! One-egg 
custards, cups of 
jelly, apple 
sauce, stewed 
berries, blanc- 
mange, chocolate 
cream, prune 
whip, orange 
custard, tipsy 
pudding, Span- 
ish cream, char- 
lotte russe, or 
junket.” 

“All made in 
the pint cup?” 
queried the 
schoolma’am in- 
credulously. 

“All of them! 
Every success in- 
spired me to try 
something new, 
and almost be- 
fore I realized it, 
I had become a 
first-rate cook. 
Gradually I be- 
gan to plan more 
hygienic meals. 
I learned the 
nutrition of 
salad oil and the 
bene ficence of 
green vegetables. 
Frequently my 
lunch was little 
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but a salad, with rye bread, a morsel of 
cheese and a glass of water. All the 
year round I could find cheap salad 
materials — lettuce, radishes, water- 
cress, cucumbers, tomatoes, celery or 
chicory. As I grew to depend cn more 
wholesome food than baker’s cake and 
doughnuts I felt better and could work 
better. After I 
had got market- 
ing down to a 
science my food 
seldom cost more 
than a dollar a 
week. For a year 
I kept expend- 
itures within my 
small income.” 

“And then?” 
asked one girl 
eagerly. 

“And then,” 
the artist 
laughed, “things 
began to come 
my way. In 
Nathalie, a next 
door neighbor, 
1 found a new 
friend. Let her 
tell of light 
housekeeping as 
she knows it.” 

“Hear, hear!” 
cried the chorus, ap 
and all eyes were ; 
turned on _ the 
cheerful Natha- 
lie. 

“T fled to light 
h o usekeeping,” ‘ 


— 


pered. I had a room as big as a 
wilderness, where chairs and _ tables 
looked like doll house furniture, and 
on the expanse of polished floor my 
small rugs were no bigger than table 
mats. Why, in pure ecstasy I began to 
sprint round my new apartment, till 
a crochety old party downstairs sent 
the janitor to say 
would I please 
wear nurse’s 
slippers! I set 
up house on one 
hundred dollars ; 
besides, I owned 
a typewriter and 
plenty of patrons 
had promised 
work, which 
came in right 
away. First of 
all, I began to 
make my wilder- 
ness homelike. I 
engaged a car- 
penter to make 
things ; the room 
did not brag of a 
wardrobe, closet, 
or even a shelf. 
He produced a 
bed three 
wide low window 
seats. The fronts 
were made of 
ash, paneled, 
stained and var- 
nished to match 
AOE the woodwork. It 

cost little more 

than denim val- 


she confessed, “to ‘*Glued Vattelina’s patent leathers to the floor’’ ances, to say 


escape inquisi- 

tive landladies, a dismal vista of neg- 
lected back yards, a cabbage and onion 
atmosphere, and boarders with whom 
T could not possibly fraternize. At last 
I found the sort of place I wanted and 
hung cut my shingle, ‘Expert Stenog- 
rapher and Typist.’ 

“My! the rent took my breath away 
but I wanted that particular room. 
I could gaze down into the heart of 
great elms in the city square, elms 
where birds nested and squirrels scam- 


nothing of the 
work of putting them on. The window 
seats had strong hinged lids, inside the 
boxes were partitioned.” 
“For what?” asked the hostess. 
“Well, there were square places for 
hats, long narrow strips for shoes, 
spaces which would hold shirt waists 
laid flat, others for gowns, skirts and 
starched petticoats, two for lingerie and 
one for hosiery. They were bottomless. 
It made them easier to move, and they 
looked as if they had been built in, 
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On the bottom was pasted a sheet of 
heavy paper to keep things from the 
floor.” 

“How was your bed fixed? Did it 
look beddy ?” asked one young woman. 

“Not a bit. It was another paneled 
box, partitioned to hold the bedclothes 
on one side and light, crisp frocks on 
the other. The lid was slats, with 
springs on top and a comfortable felt 
mattress. This box had a bottom, and 
casters. I could pull it about easily 
when it had to be opened or shut. 
Covered with a Navajo blanket and 
tossed liberally with soft cushions, it 
looked like a big, comfortable divan. 
I hate beyond anything an ugly marble 
washstand, indeed, I would rather per- 
form my ablutions with the elm 
sparrows in the fountain. I had the 
carpenter make a big, strong screen 
with casters, then I deputed my neigh- 
bor to stencil a decoration on its filling 
of green burlap. On a row of brass 
hooks inside its frame I hung towels, 
a bath mat, a sponge basket, the soap 
dish, and various toilet necessities. 
Close by the stand I set a narrow 
chiffonier with a mirror and small 
drawers for gloves, ribbons, brush and 
comb, handkerchiefs, also a little eup- 
board for bottles. 

“Then I turned to make the best of 
housekeeping arrangements. As Mrs 
Whitney says, ‘It was a debatable ques- 
tion whether I was to kitchen in the 
parlor or parlor in the kitchen.” One 
thing I resolved, that all my kitchening 
should be of the daintiest. Every pot 
and pan I bought was snowy white, and 
my fairylike spider was aluminum. I 
built my kitchen over the low, broad 
radiator. It was two wide shelves 
covered with asbestos, then with white 
oilcloth. At one side stood a tiny gas 
stove. From a jet above dropped a 
tubing which was securely fixed to 
the wall. On the other side hung 
my cooking utensils. My kitchen was 
hidden by a grille in equal divisions 
hinged to the sides below, and green 
denim curtains fel] to the floor. The 
kitchen door was a table that dropped 
from the top by chains and afforded a 
place to work. Inside it was covered 
with snowy oilcloth, the outside, which 


showed through the grille, when it was 
pushed up and latched, was of green 
denim to match the curtains. 

“My cooking outfit consisted of a 
Lilliputian oven, and pots, pans, forks, 
knives, spoons, salt box and pepper pot, 
measuring cup, strainer, toaster, asbes- 
tos mat, coffee pot and holders. The 
jong shelf above held sugar, spices, 
flour, coffee, tea, baking powder and 
other small necessities, each in a tightly 
covered tin. The dishpan and towels 
could not be crowded into my six by 
five kitchen. They hung low on the 
toilet table screen. My dishes were 
too dainty to hide, so I set them 
with a few bits of delicate glass on 
an upper shelf of the bookcase. My 
dining table stands by a sunny window, 
with a fern reflected in its polished 
top; in the drawers are stored a few 
bits of fine linen. I have nothing 
splendid in my kitchen parlor; still”’— 
the typewriter girl sighed—a sigh of 
content—“it is home, where I can be 
alone or have company, where I can be 
growly or cheerful, just as my soul 
desires.” 


“Ah! company,” 


cried the hostess. 
“There’s a chord worth striking! 
Babette, you jolly, happy-go-lucky. 
hospitable little soul, tell us about 
some of your famous spreads.” 

“Alas! I’m not like Nathalie, with 
the blessed gift of making a place for 
things, then keeping things in that 
place. I store potatoes in the waste 
basket, sugar in the cracker jar, a 
chafing-dish hides under the piano, you 
will find doughnuts in my hat box, 
coffee in the rose jar and other stuff— 
anywhere I can tuck it away. The 
last time Vattelina sang here I gave a 
little spread in his honor. We had 
Welsh rabbit. The tenor was so inter- 
ested when it began to splutter that he 
almost got his nose in it—you know he 
is awfully shortsighted. He leaned his 
weight on the gimcracky little table we 
were cooking at, and over it went, with 
that delicious Welsh rabbit deluging 
my beautiful gray fur rug. I could 
have cried, till I saw that sticky cheese 
mixture gluing poor Vattelina’s patent 
leathers to the floor. There wasn’t a 
thing left to eat except our dry toast 
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ANDRAS oN, 


‘Dolly Dorset, the clever English impersonator” 


and the beer. Two of the boys—as 
soon as they had wiped the tears from 
their eyes—went down and cleaned 
out a lunch wagon. We ate mustardy 
frankfurter sandwiches, fried pies—” 

“Mercy, didn’t you have a_ bad 
indigestion ?” cried Nathalie. 

“Not a bit of it, but I lay awake for 
an hour, I was so mad. An American 
would have sent me a new rug; that 
stingy Italian said good-bye in the 
profusest broken English and assured 
me ‘the mat would be all right if I 
would comb it. Comb it, indeed! 

“The night I met Dolly Dorset, the 
clever English impersonator, the boys 


were dying for an 
introduction, so | 
*phoned one of them 
to come and bring as 
many friends as my 
room would hold. 
They arrived with 
such loads of stuff to 
eat. Of course there 
weren’t fifteen chairs 
in my tiny parlor, so 
they perched  any- 
where. We had just 
sat down to eat when 
in walked Charles 
Van Doren—you 
know him, the howl- 
ing swell who leads 
the germans and en- 
gineers the charity 
bail. He had rushed 
home to get into his 
dress suit. I tell you 
he impressive. 
There wasn’t a seat 
left when he came; 
the music stool, the 
radiator, everything 
was occupied. 

“ “Here, take this!’ 
cried Harrington. He 
dragged something 
from a corner and 
plumped the diction- 
ary on top of it. My 
heart stood still. He 
had seated Van Doren 
on my little potato 
barrel, which I had 
draped with a bit of oriental em- 
broidery. Dolly was giving us an 
imitation of Richard Mansfield—the 
funniest thing she does—when Van 
Doren began to laugh uproariously. 
We heard a sharp crack, then Van 
Doren disappeared. He was sprawling 
full length on the floor, his feet 
tangled up in the embroidered stuff, 
the barrel a wreck and potatoes all 
around him. 

“One evening brother Jack called. 
He had never seen my home in a nut- 
shell before, and it interested him. 
‘Stay here for supper,’ I insisted, when 
he invited me to his hotel. ‘T’'l] cook 
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you such a supper, a beefsteak cooked 
2s mother does it, brown and juicy.’ 

““With onions? cried Jack. 

“*Yes, with onions.’ 

“Tone, I’ll get the steak.’ 

“In he rushed ten minutes later 
with a beauty of a steak and a quart 
of onions. Jack watched curiously 
while I plugged the keyhole with 
absorbent cotton, closed the transom, 
opened windows and battened cracks 
about the door with wet towels. Never 
in my existence have I known onions 
smell as these did. While I wandered 
about setting the table, I was limp with 
terror. Jack thought it a great joke. 

“<Tf William, the darky janitor, 
smells it, he’ll go right to Ruxton and 
I'll get my walking ticket!’ I groaned. 
‘A woman had to move last week be- 
cause she fried eels. Eels aren’t a 
circumstance to onions.’ 

“<*T hear somebody shuffling around 
outside the door now,’ said Jack. 
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““Tyon’t.” I implored. He was creep- 
ing to the door while those onions 
fried out their blissfulest odors. Jack 
paid no heed. He fumbled gently at 
the lock and suddenly threw open the 
door. Outside crouched William, his 
nose on a level with the keyhole. 

“Get up and come in where you can 
get a smell that will make you hungry 
as a horse!’ commanded Jack. 

“William was trying to scramble to 
his feet, but Jack hauled him over the 
threshold in a hurry, and shut the door. 

“<*Now, you noser!’ he cried, ‘what 
were you looking for?” 

“<Nothin’ but a smell, massa,’ whim- 
pered he. ‘Mistah Ruxton makes de 
awfulest fuss *bout smells, an’ I’ve meh 
ordahs to look out for them, 

“My, how my brother sailed into 
him! I was nearly sorry for William 
till Jack gave him a dollar and bundled 
him out again. Then we ate in peace, 
but T haven't fried onions since.” 


*“‘Outside crouched William on his knees" 
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The proprietor of a creamery in Paris 


Parisian Daily Economy 


By Jeanne 


HE bell tinkled over Madame 
Beaulieu’s door and a pretty little 
maid in a snow white apron 

entered: “Bonjour, madame!” 

“Bonjour, madame! What do you 
desire, madame?” asked the genial 
baker-woman, Madame Beaulieu, look- 
ing up from her desk. 

“T want to change the order of 
Madame Lemoine; you know she is not 
feeling well and a four-cent loaf of 
bread every day is too much, so will 
you send one day a four-cent loaf and 
the next a two-cent loaf?” asked the 
little femme de menage. 

“Certainly,” replied Madame Beau- 
lieu. “Do you know I thought she 
looked iJl last Saturday, and I told her 
she would not need so much bread ; and 
then if she wishes more she can always 
send down for a sou’s worth.” 

“Of course,” acquiesced the femme de 
menage, who found it most natural, 
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like all servants in France, to run down 
one or five flights of stairs many times 
a day for a sou’s errand. <A femme de 
menage is @ woman who comes one, 
two or as many hours a day as she is 
needed, at a fixed price of six cents an 
hour, to do one’s work. 

After an exchange of “Merci, ma- 
dame,” “Bonjour, madame,” “Au revoir, 
madame,” “Voila, madame,” etc, fat 
Madame Beaulieu slid down from her 
chair behind the desk, opened the door 
for the rosy-cheeked litile femme de 
menage of Madame Lemoine and 
turned her attention to me. I hap- 
pened to be buying enough cakes for a 
children’s party. Madame was most 
polite, but no more so than to the two- 
sous purchaser who had just left, and 
that you will find in every typically 
French store. 

My friend Henriette was giving a 
luncheon, and I came early to help her, 
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if possible, for she kept only a femme 
de menage and generally went to 
market herself. 

I met her with her net in the rue 
Legendre. The noisy cobbled street at 
that hour swarmed with push carts, so, 
leaving my cakes in the care of her 
concierge, we started out to purchase 
the luncheon together. Almost every 
woman in France does her own market- 
ing and ladies take their maid or cook 
along to carry home their purchases. 
I am speaking of the average house- 
hold ; rich or very chic people leave the 
marketing to the cook, who deals in 
stores which have regular deliveries; 
while in very wealthy households, that 
all-important personage, the chef, 
would not hear of anyone interfering 
with his prerogative of selecting and 
ordering everything, and this able 
creator of sauces, of things savory, 
steaming or jellied, may even have his 
own coupe to take him to the Halles, 
the huge market that each day provides 


the provisions for all of Paris and its 
suburbs. 

Servants love to go to market, for it 
is a custom with almost every store- 
keeper to give them one cent on every 
frane spent, so you will find it next 
to an impossibility to make your cook 
deal where she does not receive her 
sou du franc, and in engaging a 
servant many will ask you: “Does 
madame do her own marketing ?” 

Henriette and I went to the market 
of the quarter; there is one in every 
arrondissement of Paris, which is 
opened daily from 6 a m till 6 or 7 
at night. It is a huge covered hall 
divided in many little blocks of booths. 
Here in narrow alleys are rows of 
vegetables, little hills of strawberries 
running down to scarlet valleys of 
cherries, artistic pyramids of little 
cheeses, miniature mountains of un- 
salted butter, neat baskets of fresh 
white eggs and red hard-boiled ones, 
lines of fish shining in beds of ferns, 


Up near the rue de ta Gaiete 
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brownish soles, iridescent blue mack- 
erel, red boiled lobsters cut in two, 
mounds of common gray shrimps next 
to their aristocratic sisters the expen- 
sive salmon, colored, demoiselle de 
Cherbourg. Banks of cut flowers, 
brilliant in many colors, and pots of 
fragrant roses and graceful lilies at- 
. tractively dressed in their stiff white 
paper collarettes, are destined to be 
given to the woman or the man bearing 
the name of the saint of the day, the 
name plainly written on a school slate 
hanging in full view to remind you it 
is St Jean, whereupon you think imme- 
diately of all the Jeans and Jeannes 
you know. Catholics fete their saint 
day, not their birthday. 

And the butcher! He is an artist 
and believegggin presenting his rare 
collection of cutlets in pantalettes and 
his chateaubriands en fete. How com- 
monplace a roast without four pink 
and green rosettes! Even the calf’s 
head, placid in death, is decorated with 


two sprigs of parsley in each nostril 
and a gay rose fashioned from a pink 
slice of its neighbor, a most worthy 
hog. Next to it is a clean white pile 
of plates and beside this his best eut 
of veal well strung, larded and ready 
to be put into the casserole. Chickens, 
ducks, pigeons, geese and rabbits are 
not part of the butcher stock; such an 
important item of the French table has 
its own pavilion, and the woman pre- 
siding over it is imbued with a dignity 
that becomes a dealer in fine poultry. 

Everywhere prices are clearly in 
sight, but it does not mean that you 
are expected to pay them. No, indeed! 
Should you pay what you are asked in 
a market your generosity would in no 
way be appreciated, and you would 
immediately be marked by the dealer 
as an easy prey and quite ignorant 
of the market value of things or the 
economy of life. But the bargain 
counters of them all are those for fish, 
poultry and flowers. 
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In these Parisian 
markets each vender 
calls to you as you 
pass: “Come and 
see, my little lady, 
look at these peas; 
they will melt in 
your mouth.” 

“What are you 
looking for, ma- 
dame?” cries an- 
other; “perhaps I 
have it.” 

The fishwomen 
are always jocose, 
especially with 
women of the poorer 
class and maids. 
“Your husband is 
fussy about fish?” 
I hear one say to a 
fat, well-fed bour- 
geoise, whose smail 
eyes twinkle over 
her red cheeks. 
“Well, you let him 
taste that lobster 
to-night and after 
that you can ask 
him to take you to 
the theater; he 
won't refuse you 
anything.” 

“How much for 
half of it?” is the : 
quiet reply. 

“Five francs, just what it costs me.” 

“Five franes! no, indeed, I'll give 
you three francs and it is well paid 
at that.” 

“Three francs!” exclaims the owner 
of the lobster, as though utterly stupe- 
fied at such an offer, and appealing to 
all the customers waiting for their turn 
crowding around with their baskets: 
“Mon Dieu! I would rather give it 
away, such a lobster! Weigh it and 
see for yourself!” this to a bystander 
taken as a witness. 

However the purchaser does not seem 
convinced, for she passes on. 

“Come,” shouts the fishwoman, “I 
don’t want to deprive you of this 
lobster, I'll let you have the half for 
three fifty, and remember, I lose on it.” 
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Fishwomen are always jocose’’ 


She already goes to cut it as though 
the bargain were concluded. 

“No,” says the woman, and increases 
her pace; she knows she will have the 
lobster at her price. She has already 
taken five steps, when she is again 
called back. 

“Madame! eh, my little dame,” 
screams the shrewd vender with a 
laugh, “take it, and drink to my health 
when you eat it. It will be my only 
benefit out of this deal,” and she holds 
out the famous lobster with a smile 
that wrinkles her weather-beaten face. 
The purchaser is not abashed by so 
much generosity, for she has hardly 
tucked it in her basket when the next 
customer is already bargaining at her 
elbow. 
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Fish and poultry 
are sold by the 
piece, most fruit by 
the pound, also 
nearly all vegetables 
like peas, beans, 
potatoes and spin- 
ach, but salads, cau- 
liflowers and cab- 
bages are sold by 
the head. 

Many varieties of 
food are more ex- 
pensive in France 
than in America. 
Meat is precisely 
double the price, 
poultry a third 
more, cooking but- 
ter varies from 
thirty-six to forty 
cents a pound in 
American money, 
strictly fresh eggs 
sixty cents a dozen, 
coffee sixty cents a 
pound. But vegeta- 
bles and fruits in 
season are very in- 
expensive. 

Ice is a great lux- 
ury; you buy it at 
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‘the cremerie, a 
store dealing in 
milk, butter and 
cheese; it costs 
three cents a 
pound. The cook 
goes down and 
brings up this 
luxurious com- 
modity in a salad 
bowl. You could 
not get an ice- 
man to bring ice 
to you; besides, 
an ice box is an 


unknown com- 


‘ fort in the ay- 


) erage French 
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household. 
Henriette and 

I went from 

booth to booth 
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bargaining here and there, more con- 
versation being necessary in the buying 
of a head of lettuce fer one cent 
than is expended in a diplomatic inter- 
view. Everyone is polite, no matter 
how small the purchase. And every- 
one is anxious to persuade you to taste 
their wares. The cheese merchant dex- 
teronsly holds in front of you his 
long knife with a dab of roquefort upon 
its point, for you to taste its excep- 
tional excellence, and if the nature of 
the vegetable or fish does not permit 
tasting, you very often hear the owner 
say to a bystander: 

“*My beans, good?” Why, ask ma- 
dame; she bought four pounds last 
Tuesday and madame wants some more 
to-day. Isn’t it so, madame?” The 
woman taken to account finds the 
inquiry perfectly natural, and is ready 
to give all the information in regard 
to the aforesaid peas or beans required 
of her. 

But Henriette end T were too busy 
buying the lunch to listen to her recom- 
mendation; we were to be six. We 
bought first the indispensable hors 
d’oeuvre, for a meal in France rarely 
begins without it: whether tomatoes 
or cucumbers with oil and vinaigre, 
radishes cut like little roses, slices of 
sausage, filets of herrings framed by a 
border of hard-boiled eggs mashed with 
parsley, mushrooms smeared in mayon- 
naise, sardines, anchovies, stuffed olives, 
beef nose a la vinaigrette, hearts of 
artichokes, and so many others. We 
decided on shrimps, and bought five 
cents’ worth; then three mackerel at 
five cents each, so fresh that the woman 
assured us that only speech was lacking 
to them to prove that they were alive; 
a roast of vezl to cook en casserole, four 
pounds of peas for the sum of tea 
cents, one cent’s worth of oignions 
and three heads of lettuce at a cent 
apiece, the outside leaves to go with 
the peas, the hearts to be used in the 
salad. We bought besides a dainty 
heart of thick double cream wrapped 
up in a dazzling white cheesecloth, the 
whole fitting inside a_ heart-shaped 
wicker basket, while the cream to pour 
over it was served in a bowl. Ten 
cents was expended on this bit of 
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delicious dessert, and finally, to be 
eaten with it, we got a quarter of a 
pound of wood strawberries and a 
quarter of a pound of raspberries. We 
acknowledged that this latter delicacy 
was an extravagance, as they cost 
thirteen cents, and one could buy one 
pound of ordinary strawberries for two 
cents in Paris that season, but we 
could not resist the fragrance of this 
essentially French little berry; so, 
adding the cost of the meat, sixty-three 
cents, we had expended in all one 
dollar twenty. 

“Of course,” said Henriette, “with 
bread, wine, coffee and butter, lunch 
will cost me about ten francs.” 

Henriette lives alone and, as they 
say in France, “eats well,” always has 
plenty, has her femme de menage two 
hours every day and spends daily forty 
cents for her living. 

It was such a good, joyous luncheon! 
A meal in France does not only mean 
to sit down and eat; it means to rest 
and to talk, to enjoy and appreciate. 
It is a jolly and a comforting hour, 
hence the effort of the cook or wife and 
the interest of the dealer. 

If you tell the latter that the meat 
was tough or the cheese strong or the 
heart of the salad not sufficiently white, 
immediately hands go up, a volume 
of words ensues: “Is it possible? I 
can’t understand it! I am the first 
one robbed!” and offers to make up 
for it are readily made. But everyone 
has not the time to go to the market 
of the quarter; busy storekeepers can- 
not leave their shops, working women 
have only one hour, at the most one 
hour and a half, to buy, cook and eat 
their meal. Ladies do not wish to 
walk so far, and happily most Parisian 
blocks can boast of at least one cream- 
ery, two or three fruit and vegetable 
stores, a grocer who also sells butter, 
fruits and vegetables, a butcher who 
daily makes fresh bouillon and sells it 
for eight cents a quart, as well as the 
boiled beef used in making the bouillon, 
a dish very much liked by French 
people. 

There are, besides, poultry stores, 
called rotisseries, where twice daily, in 
winter, you can see at the end of the 
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room a blazing log fire, in front of 
which rows of chickens, ducks, geese 
and turkeys are carefully roasting, 
skewered upon five slowly turning spits. 
There, if you wish, you may buy half 
or a quarter of a roasted chicken, hot 
or cold, just as well as you can buy at 
the vegetable and fruit store a slice of 
cooked roast beef, veal, calf’s head, 
lamb’s trotters or leg of lamb. Cooked 
vegetables can also be found in cream- 
ezies or in special shops, kept in clean 
white square bowls on a spotless white 
marble table. Here you will also find 
freshly cooked spinach, sorrel, Brussels 
sprouts, cauliflowers, chicory, arti- 
chokes, split peas, white beans, ete, ete, 
while in wicker baskets are fresh 
escarole, romaine, lettuce, dandelion 
and endive for salads, all picked, 
washed and dried ready for seasoning. 

The patisseries (cake stores) all sell 
vol-au-vent, bouchees a la reine, patties 
of all kind, while the bakers are ready 
to cook the roasts of those who only 
use small gas ranges or have neither 
room nor time. These bakers cook it 
and bring it to you for the sum of five 
to ten cents. This method of sending 
your meat is much in use, although it 
has sometimes its drawbacks. 

One day we had just finished our 
luncheon and were chatting over our 
coffee and liqueur when the baker eame 
in bearing a brown sizzling leg of lamb, 
followed by a man whose long freek 
coat and silk hat were less impressive 
than his serious expression. 

“Madame,” began the baker apol- 
ogetically, addressing our hostess, 
“madame, I have made a mistake and 
sent you the wrong leg of lamb.” 
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“T am sorry, Monsieur Dubois, but 
you are a little late; we have finished 
ours,” replied Henriette. 

“But excuse me, madame,” explained 
the baker, “the one I sent you was 
monsieur’s leg of lamb,” and he bowed, 
dish in hand, before the gentleman in 
the froek eoat. 

“Then,” answered my friend, “you 
must give ours to monsieur.” 

“Ah, madame, I cannot aeeept the 
substitute,” interrupted the offended 
gentleman, at this juncture coming 
forward with a formal bow of his 
own, which was worthy of a dignitary. 
“My leg of lamb was bigger than this 
one,” 


“All I can say, monsieur,” repeated 
my friend, somewhat embarrassed at 
the situation, “is that I am sorry, but 
it would be impossible for us to return 
the roast now; take ours, and whatever 
further grievance you have in this 
unfortunate occurrence,” continued 
Henriette, with a little shrug of her 
pretty shoulders, “you will have to 
settle with the baker, I really can do 
nothing.” 

The baker, after the manner of his 
kind, shrugged his shoulders, too; “he 
had repeated the complication over and 
ever to monsieur, but monsieur would 
not listen and had imsisted on seeing 
madame.” 

Finally the roaster and the dignitary 
opened the door to go and as it closed 
we could hear monsieur complaining 
excitedly to the erestfallen baker still 
holding his dish: “My leg of lamb 
was—” and then the door closed and 
with it eame at last the relief of a good 
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@ This is a Bride. What is the Bride 
do-ing> The Bride is cook-ing. The Bride 
wears a small white Apron and Ruf-fles. Is 
she not sweet? See the hot fat fly! The 
small white Apron and Ruf-fles are just the 
things to catch the drops of Fat. 
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The Bride’s Primer-Il 
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@ See the Smoke! The Bride does not like 
the Smoke. It makes her Blue eyes Red. 
How does the Bride make the Smoke? She 
shuts the back Draft to make the Fire burn. 
The Smoke is nice to make the white Ceil-ing 
brown. 
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front door, 


. . . always barred and bolted on the outside’’ 


The Home of an Author-Craftsman 


By Helen Lukens Jones 
Mustrated from Photographs made by the Author 


HERE is about Charles F. Lummis, 
editor of Out West and writer 
of many books, an atmosphere of 

mental power, determination and spicy 
originality. In building his home he 
has woven into it the ingredients of his 
own extraordinary personality, and the 
result is one of the most remarkable 
and interesting homes in the west, 
filled with rare Indian antiquities. In 
its construction, many keys, locks, win- 
dow fasteners and timbers from old 
haciendas, missions and monasteries 
have been used, so that it may rightly 
be called a museum both inside and out. 
The dwelling stands on a lot several 
acres in extent, which, years ago, when 
water was more plentiful in California, 
was in the path of a rolling river. Now 


the stream is weary and frail, and 
when winter rains inspire it to 
activity, it hides under the sands of 
the Arroyo Seco, not far distant. The 
soil about the house is composed prin- 
cipally of sand and cobblestones, and 
gardening under such conditions would 
seem a hopeless task to ordinary men, 
but Mr Lummis has actually succeeded 
in producing a bed of. prosperous, 
happy-looking posies.- Many luxuriant 
sycamore trees afford refreshing shade 
in summer, but in winter they crouch 
undressed and shivering against the 
stone walls. The house is built in a 
region of hills, and the outlook is 
always picturesque. 
Mr Lummis has been the architect 


of this house, the contractor, builder, 
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mason and cabinet maker. _ Excepting 
the occasional help of one of his Indian 
boys he has done the work entirely 
alone. For'eight years the house has 


been his hobby, his play- 
thing. Scarce a day has 
passed during that time 
that he has not worked 
at least six hours hauling 
stones, mixing mortar or 
wielding hammer and 
saw and plane, and many 
a day, when in the mood, 
he has worked from early 
morning until night, 
when darkness made it 


impossible for even by Charles Lummis 


man to hit a nail on the head. Few 
nails have been used, however, as the 
house is built almost entirely of cobble- 
stones found near at hand on the 
grounds and in the Arroyo Seco. It is 
strictly a homemade dwelling of home- 
made materials, and is the interpreta- 
tion of Mr Lummis’s ideas. 

During the intervals between build- 
ing operations Mr Lummis has engaged 


A portrait of Mr Lummis 


A corner of the museum 
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in literary work and in giving lectures 
on historical subjects. For years he 
has been prominent in the Landsmark 
club of California, an organization 
established for the pro- 
tection of the old mis- 
sions. He has also been 
a lifelong friend of the 
Indians, always battling 
for their rights and their 
happiness, and trying to 
save them from oppres- 
sion. His efforts in their 
behalf attracted the 
attention of President 
Roosevelt, who asked that 
he come to Washington 
and discuss with him the best. methods 
of caring for the tribes. Mr Lummis 
is also an active worker in the Camino 
Real project —the re-establishing of 
the old mission roads in southern 
California. 

The house, including the court, 
covers a ground space ninety feet 
square. In its architecture are com- 
bined Mexican, Peruvian, Spanish- 
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‘American and prehistoric Pueblo no- 
tions. The court, which contains a 
huge gnarled sycamore, a fountain and 
cement walks, is inclosed on three sides 
by the building, the eastern end having 
been left open to admit friendly nature 
and her wealth of California sunbeams. 
On one side of the court is a portico 
: forty feet long and eight feet wide, 
' on which most of the rooms open. The 
‘ beamed roof of this portico is sup- 
rted by circular cement pillars that 
. d foundation on a cement railing two 
feet high. This makes a delightful 
outdoor living room for the family. 
The front length of the house is two 
: stories in hight, the sides have but 
one story. 
It is doubtful if any private resi- 
; dence in the world contains so varied 
and unique a collection of doors. They 
| were all designed and made by Mr 
Lummis. The front door is perhaps 
more ornamental than useful, for it is 
> always barred and bolted on the out- 
side. An inhospitable iron padlock 
incrusted with age and rust confronts 
the visitor, and until he discovers a 
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In the court of Mr Lummis s home 


Z 


path leading to the courtyard in the 
rear, he questions whether he should 
raise up his voice and shout, climb in 
at a window, or retreat by crawling 
through a hole in the fence. The lock 
and key, as well as some of the bolts, 
hinges and iron scrolls, are mission 
heirlooms some three hundred and fifty 
years old, which were presented to Mr 
Lummis by a priest. The door, which 
is double, is six feet wide and seven 
feet high, and in style is similar to 
those used in the missions. The 
weather-beaten boards are bound to- 
gether with huge iron bolts. 

By approaching through the court- 
yard, guests find cordiality and hos- 


pitality—and more surprises. Mrs - 


Lummis is quaint and sweet and alto- 
gether charming. Mr Lummis is as 
original in his dress, as absolutely inde- 
pendent and indifferent to convention- 
alities, as it is possible for man to be. 
Simplicity in life is his religion. When 
about home he invariably wears a white 
filigree undershirt with short sleeves 
that reveal the brawny muscles of his 
arms, white duck overalls with a bib, 
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and—if he takes a notion—bare feet. 
He has entertained many distinguished 
guests in this dress, or rather undress. 
Of Mr Lummis it seems a_ part. 
Although at first you may be startled, 
you immediately forget his extraor- 
dinary appearance and become en- 
grossed with his brilliant conversation 
and masterful individuality. 

A curiously modeled door leads from 
the courtyard into the zaguan, or living 
room, which is sixteen feet square. 
The walls anc floor are in natural gray 
cement. The ceiling is of weather- 
stained boards supported by heavy, 
hand-hewn beams. These beams are 
like those used in 
the old missions. 
They are logs ten 
inches in diame- 
ter, from which 
the bark has been 
hacked with an 
ax. They have 
been burned and 
blackened to give 
them an appear- 
ance of age. A 
cement fireplace 
fills one corner, 
while a wooden 
bookease, also 
made by Mr Lum- 
mis, covers one 
side of the room. 

In the bedroom 
adjoining the 
zaguan is a most 
unique mantel. In 
the cement above 
and around the 
grate, Mr Lum- 
mis has sculp- 
tured “The dance 
of the Navajos.” 
Above this gro- 
tesque bas-relief, 
this inserip- 
tion is worked 
into the cement: 
“A casual savage 
cracked two stones 
together. A spark 
—and man was 
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weather.” Above this inscription and 
running the entire width of the mantel 
is a heading of terra cotta prayer beads, 
relics of antiquity, taken from the 
pyramids of Mexico, where they had 
been deposited at the shrines by wor- 
shipers hundreds of years ago. One 
of the doors in this room has imbedded 
in its panel a wooden idol which 
belonged to the Incas in Peru a thou- 
sand years ago. A huge Peruvian coin 
forms the foundation for the latch of 
another door in this room, which is 
doubly interesting because it contains 
a panel of wood of historical impor- 
tance which was procured from one of 


arined against the “The arched wall and the mission bell designed after the belfry of the 


San Gabriel mission”’ 
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Mr Lummis's right hand man is an Indian boy 


the missions. The roughly hewn four- 
poster bed, with its studdings of heavy 
brass bolts, was made by Mr Lummis. 
The ceiling of this room is also beamed. 
The walls and floors are cemented, and 
the windows are draped with fringed 
buckskin curtains, also the work of 
Mr Lummis. 

The museum, which is sixteen fect 
wide, twenty-five feet long and fifteen 
high, is the most interesting room of 
all. The walls are of old rose cement, 
while the floor is gray. The ceiling is 
beamed with burnt logs, as in the 
zaguan. Some of these beams were 
taken from the San Fernando mission 
and are one hundred and seven years 
old. The cement floor is strewn with 
gay Indian rugs. Two striped wicker 
Indian baskets, buckskin fringed, so 
constructed that the electric lights can 
shine through, are effective and artistic 
chandeliers, as they hang from the dark 
ceiling. The furniture consists of sev- 
eral long wooden benches, rough-hewn, 
antique looking and homemade, and two 
or three conventional chairs that halt 
in the midst as if astonished at their 
environment. Blackened logs form the 
mantel. Above the grate are shelves 
loaded with Indian baskets and pottery. 
In the rounded corner of the room 


formed by the tower is an interesting 


group of long, narrow windows, into 
the woodwork of which Mr Lummis 
has carved Peruvian symbols. Built be- 
neath the windows is a circular wooden 
bench draped with Indian blankets and 
scarfs. In this room is a large window, 
partially of square lattice work, which 
is almost entirely composed of photo- 
graphic negatives of curious Mexican 
and Arizona scenes that were made by 
Mr Lummis. With the light shining 
through them their every detail shows 
admirably. On one side of the room 
near the ceiling is a frieze of antique 
parchments or missals, with burnt edges 
and frayed, which came from an old 
monastery. About the walls, in fact, 
about the walls of the whole house, are 
numerous paintings by William Keith, 
a distinguished California artist. Mr 
Lummis has appropriately framed 
them, some in dark, rough woods, others 
in brass. Two unique doors lead from 
this room. One, patterned after the 
Aleazar of Volaski’s painting, has a key 
ten inches long that tries but fails to 
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Showing window containing photographic neg- 
atives, also tower in upper part of which 
Mr Lummis’s bedroom 
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hide in a wonderful old 
lock. Antique arms, Pe- 
ruvian mummy cloths in 
frames, Indian arrows, 
rare tapestries, Peruvian 
hide-bound chests, Indian 
pottery and baskets and 
hundreds of fascinating, 
story-telling relics crowd 
this museum. 

The door leading from 
the dining room to the 
kitchen is an idea. It is 
of ordinary width and 
hight. The massive foun- 
dation is of white pine, 
and on this, in striking 
contrast, has been fastened 
a huge rounded slab of 
redwood with rugged, 
bark-skinned edges. Mr 
Lummis takes legitimate 
pride in his sideboard, the whole of 
which, excepting two small upper 
doors, he has designed and made. 
These rudely carved doors were made 
in the year 1725. Mr Lummis dis- 
covered them in an old adobe hacienda 
fifteen years ago, and during all that 
time he used every persuasion in his 
power to obtain them from the priest 
in charge, but without success, and it 
was only recently that he secured them 
through an Indian girl. It is Mr 
Lummis’s custom to have an Indian boy 
and an Indian girl at his home all the 
time. They help about the place and 
become partly domesticated and used 
to civilized ways. He keeps each 
couple but one year. When the period 
of discipline is ended he takes them 
back to Mexico or Arizona or wherever 
they came from, and gets another 
couple to take their places. Again to 
the little romance of the sideboard 
doors: One of these couples married 
and went to live in the old hacienda 
where the sideboard doors were stored. 
Meanwhile the priest had died. While 
the place was being renovated Mr 
Lummis made the couple a_ visit. 
Among some rubbish he discovered the 
coveted doors, and the young Indian 
wife was only too glad to have him take 
them. The dining room ceiling is dove- 


A view of the house 


tailed in pine and beamed with heavy 
logs of Douglas spruce. Many varieties 
of wood are used throughout the house 
in doors, beams and window casings. 
Most conspicuous among them are Ore- 
gon pine, redwood, Douglas spruce, 
ash, tulip wood, cherry and Spanish 
cedar. 

The kitchen is the culmination of 
oddity. The inner walls are shaped 
like those of a mosque, are curved and 
terminate in a narrow skylight. The 
room is all of cement, even including 
the range, and is so arranged that 
instead of using broom, duster or mop, 
the housewife can bring in the hose 
and give everything from floor to 
ceiling a shower bath. 

On the upper floor Mr Lummis has 
his study, a cemented room with 
beamed ceiling. On the mantel is the 
following inscription: 

“Spark, 


son of the flame—Like the man of 
Uz we should look to thy Sire the given 
fire—but thy Mother is this our wood.” 

A narrow door leads from this room 
to the roof of the portico, which makes 
a restful promenade for one in thought- 
ful, studious mood. On one side of 
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the study a narrow hole opens into an 
unfinished attic. Through this hole 
and the attic Mr Lummis crawls to 
his bedchamber in the tower. 

This tower or turret is about twelve 
feet in diameter and thirty feet high. 
Joining it on the north is an arched 
wall designed after the belfry of the 
San Gabriel mission. A rusty old bell 
that breathes of the early days when 
padres and Indians worked side by 
side in vineyards and groves, hangs in 
a niche near the top of the wall. 

Although this house has occupied 
Mr Lummis’s “play hours,” as he calls 
them, for the past eight years, it is far 
from completion. On making a recent 
call at the house, the writer was 
ushered into the dining room, where 
the host was vigorously sawing @ 


lengthy board which he had mounted 
on two saw horses. He was getting 
his sideboard into shape. His hair 
was disheveled and shavings clung 
among the iron gray curls, but his 
white suit was immaculate, and, best 
of all, happiness was with him, the 
happiness that thrives in a congenial 
atmosphere. 

Asked when the house would be 
finished, Mr Lummis replied: “Never, 
I hope.” He spoke with an energy that 
convinced one he loved this work, this 
creating of art, this interpretation of 
ideas, of making them live in things. 

Just then a merry, sunny-haired 
child in jumpers pranced into the room, 
and, surprised at discovering a stran- 
ger, shyly hid himself in his proud 
father’s arms. 


The Noah’s Ark 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


If toys live on, their trials o’er, 
As pleasant tale and legend say, 
Then must await on some blest shore 
That joyous crew of childhood’s day; 
Then shall I speak, along my way, 
When I have passed the span of dark, 
Those dear, true comrades of my 


play— 
And, first and best, my Noah’s ark! 


The pair of purple kangaroos— 

Will they come hopping to my feet? 
The pea-green kine—with mellow moos 
Will they my smiling advent greet? 
The spotted pigs of contour neat— 

Will they in welcome grunts remark? 
What bliss, perchance again to meet 
(Renewed, like me) my Noah’s ark! 


And will the Noahs with delight, 

And Ham, and Japheth, and the rest, 
Recall how through the long black night 
I cuddled them against my breast? 

Or will their memories attest 
To wrongs alone, as back they hark? 
To wrongs which spread, I stand con- 
fessed, 
Keen terror ’midst my Noah’s ark! 


I fear—I fear; rememb’ring now 
The life they led, of stress and pain; 
The grievous scars they got, and how 
They foundered in the wash tub main! 
Aye, man and beast appealed in vain— 
Sprung wide aleak the hapless bark— 
The painty tears were shed like rain— 
And yet I loved my Noah’s ark! 


L’envoi 
Still, dare I hope that they will view 
Their youthful days as just a lark. 
(The way, you know, one’s apt to do!)— 
Good-will and peace, my Noah’s ark! 
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By Thomas Nelson Page 
Author of Red Rock, Gordon Keith, etc 


F all the developments which mark 
the present time as distinct from 
the past, none is more notable 

than the general extension of aid in 
one form or another, by public sub- 
scription or by private benefaction, on 
the part of those who have means to 
those who have none. Colleges, hos- 
pitals, societies of many kinds—in fact, 
a whole system of public education, 
sprang up in the last generation or two, 
and along with it a hardly less general 
system of eleemosynary aid. These, 
however, owing to causes which are not 
far to seek, have beer largely confined 
to one section, or to special localities, 
and, indeed, in that section, mainly to 
cities. The only exceptions are the 
religious or missionary societies, which 
have acted under the direct authority 
of the Biblical teaching ia going out 
“into all the world.” 

But as noble as is this work, it must 
strike anyone who is familiar with 
conditions in the vast territory which 
is cut off from contact with the cities, 
how little of this modern movement 
has reached the outlying country dis- 
tricts. From the pineclad reaches of 
northern Maine to where the sandy 
levels of Florida melt into the Gulf of 
Mexico, and from the capes of Charles 
and Henry to the islands that inclose 
the bay of Santa Barbara, as soon as 
one gets out of the range of city 
influences, one finds conditions that are 
a survival of the eighteenth rather than 
of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. There are, of course, some 
exceptions to this; some regions where, 
owing to special causes, the enlightened 
methods that come from knowledge, 
wealth and its proper application, pre- 
vail. But these are so “few and far 
between” that they are clearly excep- 
tional. The life that is lived in the 
country, generally—that is, in those 


regions which are inaccessible to towns 
—is one of such isolation that those 
who are fortunate enough to have the 
advantages of even occasional access 
to towns can form little idea of the 
almost complete absence of those things 
which make town life pleasant. Hap- 
pily, there are many compensating 
advantages. For one thing, the beau- 
tiful country itself is a mighty com- 
pensation. 


Monotony in the remote districts 


But as monotonous as is the life of 
the men, it is nothing when compared 
to that of the women. On them falls 
the saddest burden of the isolation. 
Men can get off and go out into the 
world; women must stay at home. If 
men have enterprise enough, they can 
go to sea; can enlist in the army; can 
go on the public works; or go to the 
cities; if in the east, can strike out 
for the west; or, if already in the west, 
can adopt the free life of that region 
of freedom; and in any one of a score 
of ways break away from the isolation 
that saps mind and spirit. Even if 
they stay at home, they have the 
regular and recurring excitement of 
county court days, or of elections. But 
the women are absolutely confined to 
the narrow round of domestic life. 
They have no outlet; no chance to 
escape the chain of common drudgery, 
which wears all the deeper in that it is 
not noticed because they have become 
accustomed to it. The only break in 
their lives is the brief period of 
courtship, which too often is but the 
door to yet greater, if more cheerful, 
drudgery. If they fail to marry, they 
are condemned to be the half-pitied 
dependents of more fortunate sisters. 
If they marry, the life is one of toil, 
not unrelieved, however, by the joys of 
contented motherhood. 
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In regions like those parts of New 
England convenient to towns, they can, 
owing partly to the multiplicity of 
manufacturing establishments and the 
facilities of railroad travel, find work, 
and, possibly, recreation. But in re- 
gions remote from towns, they pass an 
existence often so dreary and dull that 
the only alleviation is the dullness of 
the mind. The long” winters wear 
body, mind and soul. As one farmer’s 
wife said to a friend of the writer, who 
inquired what she did in the winter: 
“It’s nothing but from the house to the 
barn, and from the barn to the house.” 
Another, speaking to a lady who had 
mentioned having crossed: the ocean, 
said: “I, too, traveled a mite when I 
was young; I went once to Greenland.” 
“Did you?” said the lady, supposing 
that she had been some sea captain’s 
wife, and had accompanied her hus- 
band on one of his whaling voyages. 
But the “Greenland” to which she had 
traveled was but a railway station less 
than a score of miles away. Yet, the 
memory of that trip had remained with 
her all through her life. 

No wonder that the mind often 
becomes clouded, or dulled altogether, 
under such unrelieved monotony. 

What it is in these regions of New 
England, it is in a far more extensive 
territory throughout the south and 
west. Often the women simply vege- 
tate. Fortunately, they have frequently 
the happiness of domestic life; for, 
in many households, modest, if not 
humble, the joy of a sweet and clean 
country life finds a home, and beside 
the door sits a porter better than may 
be found at the gates of the great. 
This, however, does not do away with 
the sad fact that, in the great country 
regions of the south and west, the lives 
of the country women are cramped, and 
miss the most, if not the best, that life 
has to offer. Dulled and deadened by 
monotony, they often do not know how 
to enjoy what they have at hand. 
Nature in her most entrancing moods 
often lies at their door, unheeded and 
unknown. Like the sleeping princess, 
they lie as though dead, awaiting the 
enchantment that shall awaken them 
to life. 


Secluded women of the south 

Nor is this wholly confined to any 
one section; it is measurably true of 
all. The writer knows the south as 
one who has spent there all the early 
years of his life, and has seen all 
phases of its life. In the south, cities, 
and even towns and villages, are rare 
and far apart. The population is 
largely rural. The great body of the 
people live in the country, and not in 
mere suburban regions, but in the real 
country, sometimes in regions scores of 
miles from any railway. They are 
almost as much cut off from all that 
we associate with travel as they would 
have been before the revolution. 

Naturally, they have the virtues, as 
well as the disadvantages, of a secluded 
community. 

Even the upper class and those in 
easy circumstances are subject to these 
privations in a degree scarcely credible 
by those who live in close touch with 
towns and the conveniences of life to 
be found near towns. But, it is of the 
working class that I speak particularly. 
Their opportunities are of the meager- 
est, not only for getting an education 
of any kind, but also for securing those 
things which constitute even the neces- 
saries of life. They are not only in 
this age of progress still “twelve miles 
from a lemon,” but often are many 
times twelve miles from that exponent 
of comfort. 

Owing to causes for which the clcss 
in question were in no wise responsi}le, 
the schools have been of the most 
indifferent kind, and even such as 
they are, have béen open hardly half 
as long in the year as they should 
have been. The poverty of the south, 
due not to poverty of resources, but to 
the absence of means of using the 
resources and of the knowledge how 
to use them where they exist, has 
prevented all but the most gradual 


improvement. Cut off from all contact . 


with the outside world, often they 
have no books, no pictures, no magi- 
zines, no lectures, nothing to awaken 
or stimulate the mind. The chief 
intellectual entertainment on which 
they can count is likely to be the 
sermon of the circuit rider, who often 
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reaches a lurid doctrine of retri- 

ution for sins, such as dancing, card 
playing and the like, but is usually 
a godsend to his sheep in the wilder- 
ness. 

One such woman having come for 
something to a house where there was 
a good library, asked, in wonder, what 
was done with so many Bibles. 

In times of youth and health these 
inestimable boons compensate for the 
absence of all else. But when these 
fail, the consequence is tragic. The 
knowledge of the laws of hygiene is 
about the same that existed in the time 
of the man of Uz. Happily, pure air 
and a regular habit of life make 
amends for the want of knowledge of 
even elementary principles. But when, 
as happens now and then, an epidemic 
rages, the results are disastrous. 

Until quite recently, if anyone was 
ill, it was not uncommon for all the 
neighbors to gather in the house to 
show concern and sympathy. That the 
disease was infectious made no dif- 
ference in this neighborly attention. 
Smallpox alone had traditional terrors 
enough to secure isolation. Diphtheria, 
scarlet fever and such like diseases, 
however malignant the type might be, 
did not suffice to prevent the neigh- 
bors being shown the corpse. No 
wonder such scourges have at times 
swept through a neighborhood with 
frightful fatality. 

The doctor often is sent for only at 
the last gasp, when it is too late for 
him to do any good, and it was rather 
the preacher who should have been 
summoned. A few simples that might 
have been known to Abraham suffice 
for most of the ailments from which 
they suffer. They will wait for days to 
send for the doctor, and even when he 
has been called in, will wait some- 
times as long afterward to get the 
medicine he has prescribed. Yet the 
country ductor is often their best 
friend and soundest adviser, contrib- 
uting to their fund ‘of knowledge in 
many other departments than that of 
medicine. 

In fact, the disbelief in the faculty, 
except as a dernier ressort, is not con- 
fined to the class under discussion. A 
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gentleman once told the writer, when 
he asked what doctor there was in his 
neighborhood: “None, thank God! So 
we can stand some chance of living.” 


Of good old stock 


In a region which I know very well, 
most, if not all, of the foregoing 
generalizations find their exemplifica- 
tion. The people of the class referred 
to are all of good old-English or Scotch 
stock, with not a drop of alien blood 
in their veins. Indeed, the percentage 
of foreign-born population in the 
southern states is only about one in the 
hundred, and in the class under dis- 
cussion it is nothing. They possess, 
too, the old English traits ; and English 
speech, provincialized, but pure, is their 
vernacular. They are brave, kindly, 
hospitable, courteous, generally indo- 
lent, or at least of very sporadic energy 
and industry. But on occasion they 
display surprising energy, and are 
capable of enduring great hardship. 

The girls, when young, are often not 
only pretty and attractive looking, but, 
at times, beauties are found among 
them. Slim figures, small hands and 
feet, are common, as are features that 
do as much as the good old names to 
tell that could they trace back their 
pedigree they would be found to have 
a source as good as the best. 

They usually marry young and be- 
fore long the drudgery and cares of 
married life with many children steal 
away all their looks and leave them 
wrecks of their former selves. But 
these young women, until they are 
worn out with the monotonous toil, 
have all the tastes and much of the 
sprightliness of their more fortunate 
sisters. What they lack is opportunity. 
On occasion they rise to any hights of 
heroism and self-sacrifice which may be 
demanded of them. This was signally 
instanced during the civil war, when 
although, as non-slaveholders, their 
material interests might have appeared 
directly opposed to a continuance of 
slave labor, on the outbreak of hostil- 
ities they sent their husbands and 
sons—their breadwinners—on whom 
they were absolutely dependent, to the 
war to fight for the cause of the south, 
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or, if in the mountains, sent them often 
to fight “for the government.” 

This was not true of any one single 
section only, it was true of the whole 
country. The want and suffering of 
this class toward the latter end of the 
war were so great and so universal and 
caused such profound depression that 
General Lee, during part of the cam- 
paign of 1864, found himself obliged 
for a time to issue an order that no 
mail should be distributed among his 
soldiers. 

What is the remedy? 


This presentation of the case, so far 
from being exaggerated, is, with regard 
to many regions, far within the truth. 

Now, the question is, “How shall 
this be remedied?” It is not too much 
to say that a generation ago the south 
was, possibly, the poorest region in 
Christendom. The four years of war, 
which had vastly enriched the north 
by building up her manufactures and 
increasing her facilities of communica- 
tion, had in more than equal measure 
impoverished the south, and the period 
which immediately followed simply 
added to her hopelessness. No tides of 
immigration carried new energy, new 
life and new hope into her desolated 
regions. The currents of immigration 
that brought the cream of European 
settlers into this country at that time 
were turned through channels which 
led, far out into the northwest, and 
the traffic managers of the transconti- 
nental and oceanic lines effectually cut 
off the south by sowing broadcast maps 
blotting her out as the black belt 
and furnishing only tickets to the then 
unsettled regions of the west. What 
has been accomplished in the south 
since that time has been done by the 
southerners themselves, and by those 
northerners who were willing to adven- 
ture something for the future harvest. 
Yet the south has advanced in a meas- 
ure not exceeded by any other section 
of the country. . For one thing, taking 
the statistics of illiteracy as a guide, 
the illiterates among the native white 
population, ten years of age and over, 
decreased between 1880 and 1900 from 
twenty per cent in the South Atlantic 


division to 11.4 per cent, and in the 
South Central division from twenty- 
two to 11.2 per cent. Yet is there much 
to be done which the south can hardly 
co alone. For, in the matters of educa- 
tional facilities, owing to the causes 
already assigned, she is far behind some 
other, perhaps all other, sections of the 
country. And, besides this, she carries 
a burden which taxes to the utmost all 
her resources. 

Nothing in the history of the south 
has been more notable than the way 
in which, notwithstanding the crying 
need of larger expenditures and better 
schools for her white population, her 
people have for a quarter of a century 
taxed themselves to furnish education 
to her negro population. ~With so large 
a pereentage of their own children 
lacking education, and with their white 
schools remaining open only five or 
six months a year, over one hundred 
million dollars has been distributed by 
the whites by voluntary taxation on the 
property of the whites for the benefit 
of the blacks. 

A new element has recently been 
introduced into some parts of the south 
in the establishment of cotton mills, 
and with this have come new problems, 
which will have to be grappled and 
dealt with. The country-folk are be- 
ginning to be moved by the chance of 
making money by working in these 
mills, and all the problems of the mill 
hand’s life, including the distressing 
one of child labor, have suddenly arisen. 
Unhappily, the most dangerous factors 
in this problem have not been realized 
by the legislators of the south, and 
under the want of knowledge of the 
perils of unrestrained child labor and 
the influence of a corrupt lobby, sup- 
ported by the mill owners, the perils 


of child labor have not been properly 


guarded against. The fight, however, 
is on and in time the right must win. 

One of the privileges of wealth is to 
choose the object of its benefaction, 
and it is a privilege of which it is most 
jealous. But if the writer might ven- 
ture to suggest to any of those who are 
looking for worthy objects to which to 
apply their surplus wealth, he cannot 
think of any which needs it more, or 
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is more likely to give an abundant 
return, than this hitherto overlooked 
class. 

To instance as an illustration the 
neighborhood already referred to: A 
small sloyd school was started as an 
experiment a year ago for the children 
—particularly the girls—in that com- 
munity, and has proved a_ perfect 
godsend. Pupils came from four or 
five miles away, trudging through the 
mud of March and April, and the blaze 
of May and June. 

One who had had experience else- 
where was asked, after experience 
among them, how she was struck by 
them, and she said: “First, by their 
good manners, and, next, by their 
patience and their appreciation.” In 
the sewing class, for instance, no pains 
appeared too great for them if they 
could but learn, and after an hour’s 
work, they would show her what they 
had done and say: “If this is not 
good enough, we will pull it out and 
do it all over again.” 

But she said it surprised her to see 
how little they knew about making 
themselves comfortable. Could it be 
the survival of the hardship of the 
frontier? And in this matter they 
were as proud as they were «informed. 
No sensitive plant eve folded its 
leaves quicker than they would with- 
draw themselves at the least touch of 
condescension. But to sympathy they 
open as flowers open to the sun. 

Without dwelling further generally 
on the class under discussion, I would 
say a word as to one section of it. 
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It has often been a matter of wonder 
that in all the distribution of its 
wealth by the wealthy north; in all its 
efforts at philanthropy, so little has 
been done for the class referred to. 
Leaving out of consideration those 
who enlisted on the southern side, the 
border states—slave states though they 
were—during the war gave—prin- 
cipally from their mountain regions— 
to the union army over one hundred 
and eighty thousand men. This force 
was enough, if classed on the other side, 
to have turned the tide against the 
north, and, possibly, have decided the 
issue of war. Nor are these an alien 
people. They belong to the same race 
with the old New Englanders. Bone 
of their bone and flesh of their flesh, 
they bore much for the union, and have 
gotten little or nothing in return. 


Awaiting opportunity 


While millions have been poured out 
by the rich and philanthropic people of 
the north, with at most only partial 
success, to educate the negroes in the 
hope of raising them to the level of 
the whites, these whites have been left 
as they were. The mountain region of 
the south is full of them. If they have 
the shortcomings of a secluded moun- 
tain people, they also have their virtues 
in a notable degree. They are often as 
shy as the wild animals that share with 
them their mountain regions; but they 
are also responsive. Fierce in anger, 
they are loyal to their ideals, and they 
are American to the backbone. All 
they lack is opportunity. 


The Songs of Earth 


By Alice Crary 


The songs of earth are not all sung. 
Not while a human heart may beat 
The measure of love’s cadence sweet: 
Not while a women through life’s pain 
Can rule her lips to smile again: 

Not while a man who toils alone 


Earns bread and leaves the tempter’s 
stone: 

Not while earth’s children wake to cry 

Until they hear a lullaby. 

No, no, the songs are not all sung, 

Love’s language ever finds a tongue. 
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Child Discipline 


Lassoing the Will 


By Lee McCrae 


To spank or not <o spank is really 
a secondary question, but every sensi- 


ble woman will answer: 
other means fail.” 


“Yes, if 
Which will 


shall be supreme is the all- 
important thing. 
To gain this supremacy is 


not difficult if the shadow of discipline 
rests over the cradle; if the first lisp of 
disobedience is smilingly but firmly 
quelled; if when a child first says 
“won't” something happens and with 
great rapidity. Parents put off disci- 
pline until the eleventh hour only to 
make it harder for the child and ten 
times harder for themse!ves. 

But punishment is not necessarily 
corporal, and corporal punishment is 
not necessarily whipping as we usually 
take it. It is an exceedingly unoriginal 


parent that knows no other. method, 
and whips alike for big sins and for 


small, Varying the treatment and 
watching its effect, just as a doctor 
studies each patient’s case, is the only 
tational way of curing a moral disease. 

If spanking is found tc be the most 
effective, a little of it should be made to 
go a long ways; that is, severe enough 
to count at the time and to impress 
the memory for all future time. The 
strongest medicine, taken frequently in 
broken doses, will lose its efficacy, and 
too much whipping, mild or severe, 
becomes worse than none. 

Whatever punishments are inflicted, 
the less said at the time the better. 
Never threaten; do it, and without even 
saying that you are going to do it. It 
is the intermittent discipline, the dis- 
cussing of the matter, or the apologetic 
or angry manner in which the whipping 
is done, that robs it of its effectiveness. 

Few direct commands, the few given 
in a pleasant but firm tone of voice, and 
followed up, if need be, by quick action, 
make ideal government. Let parents 
ponder army discipline—the weight of 
West Point words! 

No child really loves a parent it does 
not respect, and no human being, large 
or small, fails to respect one whose will 
is stronger than hig own. Besides, the 


keen, unblunted conscience of a child 
makes him realize the justice of his 
punishments, 

A tiny neighbor with tear-stained 
face ran across the street to me, buried 
her face in my hammock and lisped: 
“Mamma, she vipped me.” 

“Why, were you naughty?” I asked 
as if in surprise. 

“Yeth, I was naughty. She had to,” 
confessed the wee penitent. 

A little would certainly go a long 
ways in such a case, just as no amount 
of whipping would avail in the case 
of a boy that sat near me in school 
in our third reader days. With one 
accord we all looked upon Johnnie Beil 
as “the baddest that ever was,” and our 
poor teacher evidently thought so too, 
although she labored patiently with 
him. At last, one day the principal 
was called in, and Johnnie was soundly 
flogged. At noon his big, freckied- 
faced sister flounced into the room and 
exclaimed impudently before us all: 
“Paw says you’re not to whip Johnnie 
no more. He gives him a whippiw’ 
ev ry mornin’ before breakfast and that’s 
enough.” 

In other words, he took his punish- 
ment and was then turned loose to earn 
it. Some of us noticed a sudden change 
in the teacher’s treatment of him, 
though we little understood it, nor saw 
his gradual reformation; so we gazed in 
wonderment when, on the last day of 
school, the dreadful Johnnie “bawled 
like a baby” in saying good-bye to her. 

Let parents, sorely perplexed with the 
question of dealing with the individual 
child of their own blood and environ- 
ment, feel an unbounded sympathy for 
the school teacher who tries to deal justly 
with forty personalities of forty tem- 
peraments in all stages of home train- 
ing; who is supposed to study the indi- 
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vidual child and adapt her punishments 
accordingly, and yet leave no loophole 
for that dreaded word “partiality.” 

The only safe plan for her, as for 
the parent, is not to lay down any hard 
and fast rules which must bind the 
grown person more than the child. In- 
stead of talking punishment, let pun- 
ishment be done and done with a firm 
hand when the occasion demands it. 
Consider not so much the single mis- 
deed, but lasso the errant will and make 
it kneel to yours. It may kneel in 
anger, but it will rise up in homage. 

So shall we have a race of law-keep- 
ing citizens, honoring their parents and 
thus blessed “unto the third and fourth 
generations,” ruling themselves and 
therefore able to rule the world. 


“Moral Suasion” 


By William H. Hamby 


As most people will concede that some 
form of physical punishment is neces- 
sary, it is hard to understand why this 
hue and ery against the rod. For gen- 
eral purposes it is certainly more avail- 
able, more humane, more effective than 
any other form of punishment. 

The writer knows a mother who 
strongly denounces corporal punish- 
ment, whose favorite method of punish- 
ment is to send her child to bed without 
supper. Perhaps she thinks the gnaw- 
ing of that child’s empty stomach is 
soul punishment. Another who con- 
siders the use of the switch a relic of 
bloody days, will make her little girl sit 
for three hours in a straight chair. 

In fact, most moral suasion is not 
moral suasion, it is simply a combina- 
tion of everything that is not whipping. 

The story is told of a small boy who 
was asked by his uncle if he got a whip- 
ping that day at school. 

“Naw,” said the boy, “they don’t whip 
at our school.” 

“Don’t?” said the uncle in surprise, 
“how do they make you mind?” 

“Moral suasion,” replied the boy 
shortly. 

“What's that?” 

“Oh, they stand us on the floor, keep 
us in at recess, make us toe a line, pull 
our ears and jaw at us.” 

Moral suasion is a beautiful theory 
and a good thing. A few children may 
be raised on it exclusively; all of them 
need some of it. But the feet of ninety- 
nine out of a hundred will be guided 


much more surely into the path that 
leads to good character and glory if they 
can remember the time when—and are 
still aware that somewhere around the 
place there grows a full crop of the same 


remedy. 
What Did It? 


By Louise W. Mears 


The first time I ever laid hands upon 
a living creature to give it pain was 
when I flogged a pupil at 4 in the after- 
noon for a misdeameanor committed 
in the morning. I had made no threats, 
but had excluded him from the privilege 
of reciting that day; and when school 
was dismissed, he and I entered the 
principal’s office, and I surprised the boy 
with what I then considered just retri- 
bution. But for the fact that I was so 
concerned for the reformation of my 
small boy, I could never have given a 
single blow, so I pounded him with the 
religious zeal of the Spanish, who con- 
verted aborigines at the point of the 
sword. The next morning the boy came 
to school dangling a string of bright 
paper flowers, which he presented to me. 

“Who made the pretty flowers?” I 
inquired. 

“TI made them last night after school,” 
he said, looking frankly into my face. 

He was my true friend the whole year. 
But what did it? I thought at the time 
it was the conquest by force. I have 
wondered since if it was not due to the 
fact that he was assured of my real 
affection when he detected the anguish 
I had tried to conceal. 

Many children doubt the love of their 
parents and teachers. Consciousness of 
love will often cause a child to be obe- 
dient lest he might grieve the one who 
loves him. A certain little girl refused 
to go near a river with her playmates 
one day, because, she said: “My papa 
would feel so badly if something hap- 
pened to me.” Thought of punishment 
and physical fear were lost in the lasting 
motive—love. 

The idea of whipping a child of school 
age just at the time of his offense is 
responsible for much unnecessary vio- 
lence. For my part, I do not believe in 
the rule at all. In nearly every case the 
blow is a vent of the parent’s impatience, 
or that direful thing, the fulfilling of a 
threat. If a child has committed an 
offense worthy of such a serious thing 
as corporal punishment, the charge, if 
it is just, “will keep,” and the awful 
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time for reflection may bring the added 
misery, remorse, 

What shall we say about giving public 
whippings for the benefit of ithe other 
pupils—“punishing for example”? Upon 
this I am sure there is much difference 
of opinion. I have frequently been one 
in a school that was foreed to witness 
the “thrashing” of unruly boys, as a 
dreadful warning to wrongdoers. In 
the awful stillness, the boys one by one 
removed their coats and stepped on to 
the platform. Their faces were sullen 
or pugnacious. Some culprits cried 
soon, and some offered resistance. Some 
of us at our seats were weeping in ner- 
vous fear, and some who were brutally 
inclined became more brutal and would 
fain have participated. 

In the olden days public hangings 
and tortures were thought necessary to 
frighten all wrongdoers. What was the 
result? A cruel taste for bloody sights 
was fostered. In the old world crowds 
found entertainment along the roadside 
in seeing victims broken upon the rack. 
Men became hardened to sights of suffer- 
ing, and human life was valued less. 

Is corporal punishment ever right? 
Yes. Use it rather than sacrifice obe- 
dience. It may be the only way some 
teachers can maintain supremacy in 
their realms. It is usually a sign of 
weakness, as nearly every experienced 
teacher, in looking back upon her cases 
of corporal punishment, will acknowl- 
edge that to-day she can meet those 
same emergencies without resorting to 
physical force; or, better still, she can 
tactfully remove the cause. 

Is corporal punishment ever right? 
In some eases it is the only way, just 
as amputation is sometimes the only 
method left after a wound has been 
neglected. A pupil who is one of thirty 
or forty, and who has lived his life with- 
out an idea of obedience, must some day 
be taught that lesson in the quickest way. 


The Conquest of Tough Boys 


By Zina Regina Mara 


My first assignment was to teach boys 
(seventh grade grammar) in one of the 
worst districts in New York city. Mem- 
bers of the class informed me at once 
that they had “done up” four teachers. 
The din in the room was almost unbear- 
able. I made no visible effort to quell it. 
Did not leave my chair or raise my voice. 
After having spent some time studying 
out my audience I began to speak in a 


low, clear tone. For some time my 
feeble notes were lost as in thunder. 
I kept patiently on amid gpitballs and 
eatealls, addressing myself particularly 
to the ringleader. Finally I was re- 
warded by a slight lull after the vocifer- 
ous command of the person mentioned, 
to the gang, to “shut up youse, lemme 
hear what she’s a-gassin’ about.” 

My time had come. Obedient to their 
leader they became less and less noisy, 
finally silent. I quietly explained, using 
their own language as best I could with- 
out any flagrant violation of my mother 
tongue, that they could make it mightily 
disagreeable for me, enlarging upon this 
point to the joy of my hearers. I touched 
lightly in passing upon my own power 
of returning the compliment (jeers, very 
indistinct). But why should this be? 
Why not join forces? I had not sought 
to come, they had not wanted me, a 
power above us both had decided the 
matter without consulting us. We were 
both in it together, what were we to do 
about it? Why not make the best of it? 
I (condescendingly) was willing to do 
my share, ete, ete. 

Such expressions as “doing the righ* 
thing by them,” “acting square,” and the 
like, had weight, I could see. 

When I had finished, my young leader 
delivered himself of the following: 
“Gee, she’s a cool un, fellers; *taint her 
fault she hadter come, let’s give her a 
show!” and the day was won. 

Does any father or mother or teacher 
think sway would have been gained by 
slashing around that room with a 
pointer, or even by selecting some par- 
ticular rogue and administering a sound 
reward with the weighty ruler? No! 
such punishment never fails to awaken 
a spirit of rebelliousness and vindictive 
resentment, worse, in its full develop- 
ment, on the character of that child than 
the continuance of that which was its 
cause. 

Punishment of this kind has its result 
immediately in intimidating the offen- 
der, and so is popular among a certain 
class of parents and teachers. Is the 
true parent, the true teacher, to think 
of the present? Are we not always to 
look into the future? Fear is a quality 
which should never be awakened in a 
child; we would not frighten our little 
tots in these days with tales of a bogey 
man; shall we then intimidate with the 
rod? The reward theory may have its 
faults, but it is greatly to be preferred 
to the other. 
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We look forward to an end of warfare 
in arbitration between nations. .The 
parallel may not be perfect, but it is 
enough alike. Let us then look forward 
to the peaceful management of our little 
ones, though sometimes they may be 
inclined to warfare. 


An English View 


By M., Southwood, Torquay, England 


As long as children exist possessed of 
different temperaments, it will be im- 
possible to lay down a hard and fast rule 
on punishments. One child’s meat will 
be another child’s poison. Take the case 
of my brother and myself. Our father 
never struck a child in hot blood; in 
fact, so deliberately was it done that first 
the culprit went round the garden to 
choose the stick (strangely enough, we 
most often chose laburnum, in spite of 
its reputation for stinging; it is so 
supple and makes such a neat cane, that 
I suppose it attracted the childish eye). 
My brother took his caning bravely and 
was cheerful the moment it was done. 
I sulked for hours. Consequently other 
punishments had to be found for me, as 
evidently caning was not a success. 

In most cases, I think, caning is best 
as a punishment for boys and not girls. 
On the other hand, it does not seem fair 
if the boy’s punishment, however painful 
at the moment, is over in a minute or 
two, and the girl, perhaps for the same 
offense, is given a punishment lasting 
over hours. This might happen if her 
punishment is a piece of sewing, or 
learning verse or prose by heart. I do 
not think that, if parents are just, pun- 
ishments affect the love of their children 
toward them. 

If the misdemeanor has been serious, 
or disgraceful, sending the offender to 
bed in the daytime is a good punish- 
ment, for it is not harmful to body or 
mind, and the disgrace of it is keenly 
dreaded by most children. Learning a 
poem or other matter by heart is also an 
excellent punishment, but portions of 
the Bible and hymns are to be avoided, 
as the probability is that the child will 
at least temporarily dislike so-called 
punishment lessons.’ One most impor- 
tant point is that whatever punishment 
is decided on, it should not last over the 
one day. Unless in very exceptional 
eases all should be forgiven and forgot- 
ten quickly and the culprit should not 
have to wearily wake to a new day full 


of the punishments for sins of the day 


fore. 


Two Good Sons 


By Mrs H. C. Bradley e 


I have two sons, one twenty-six, the 
other nineteen. They have never been 
punished in any way, shape or manner, 
at home or at school. My grandmother 
often told me that she had four sons and 
she always told them that they were good 
boys and it made them good. From 
that I took my line of action. My 
babies cried the first three months. The 
younger was nervous and cross until 
over five years of age. 

I was regular with their habits; I 
praised clean hands and faces and 
always expected good manners. Even as 
babies I kept them busy. When they 
were old enough they had a workshop in 
the yard where they and their friends 
could do as they wished. They attended 
the public school and their teachers 
were invited to dine at our home once a 
month. Both pupil and teacher were 
helped in their work. Nothing in the 
house was under lock and key; every- 
thing we had was theirs if they wanted 
it. When we differed in little matters 
I told them what I thought and why I 
thought so, and got their opinion. 
Then I gave them their choice, telling 
them they must accept the consequences, 
always saying that all wrongdoing had 
its punishment by natural laws. Some- 
times they tried their ways and reaped 
the consequences. If I was wrong I 
acknowledged it; if they, I laughed at 
them, and explained as nearly as I could 
why it was wrong. I never told them an 
untruth and I don’t think they ever told 
me one. 

They are now men, in business for 
themselves, devoted to each other. They 
never had a quarrel, do not smoke or 
use liquor in any form. Nor are they 
namby pamby; they are fond of all 
manly sports in a manly way. 

The adage, “Spare the rod and spoil 
the child,” is, like many old precepts, a 
relic of barbaric times. Who would be 
willing to live up to the requirements in 
religion or domestic life of our fore- 
fathers? If you tell a child that if he 
does a thing you will spank him, does 
he desist from a fear of the punishment 
or a desire to do right? I never knew of 
a case where the child did not learn to 
deceive the parent or teacher to avoid 
the punishment. 
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S it pessible that the daintily gowned 
woman who unfolds the morning 
paper at her luxurious breakfast table 
is in any wise related to the phrases, 
“open shop,” “walk out,” “employrs’ as- 
sociation,” “end of strike,” ete, which her 
eye gathers in, in her search for items 
of feminine importance and interest? 
Do those phrases touch the woman in 
the rear tenement with her half-clothed 
children about her, clamoring for food; 
or the woman on the isolated farm, 
who can stand at her door and see no 
human being in all the reaches of her 
horizon ? 

Yes—as surely as the women who 
stay at home are as much interested in 
the results of a war for liberty as the 
men who fight it out on the field. 

A titanic struggle, a veritable civil 
war, has been waging from one end of 
our states to the other for more than 
two decades, and every man, woman and 
child is equally interested in the out- 
come. The idle or unthinking woman 
has a hazy idea from such facts as the 
stopping of building in New York, 
hearse-tipping in Chicago and wholesale 
murder in Colorado, that there is some 
strife between capital and labor; but 
she has no idea that it affects the wages 
and attitude of the maid in the kitchen, 
the pric2 of her dinner roast, of her 
winter lat, her railroad journey, doc- 
tor’s bil, or the marriage of her sons 
and daughters. To discuss the present 
economic situation would be to discuss 
every interest in life; and I would 
scarcely dare to touch upon the domes- 
tic phase of it, but for the fact that 
it seems to me to be arched by the rain- 
bow of promise, for the women who 
employ and for the women who are 
employed. 

Of all subjects allied to woman’s inter- 
ests I have Uyought most in the past 
few years upon the relation between 
the housewife and those in domestic 
service; but I have never felt equal even 
to attempting a discussion of it, because 
of its complications and swiftly changing 
conditions. Conscience has compelled 
me to the conviction that the American 
domestie is the most highly paid, pum- 
pered, arrogant and discontented wage 
earner in the world; to the further con- 


The “Heart” of the Servant Question 


By Ella Morris Kretschmar 


viction that she has been made what she 
is, first and chiefly, by general labor con- 
ditions; and secondly, by the inefficiency 
a indifference of the American house- 
wife. 

The head of the house and the brother, 
lover or father of the maid in the 
kitchen are pitted against each other in 
a deadly struggle for supremacy, and it 
would be strange if that maid’s sympa- 
thies were not with her own; the more 
so if the mistress of the house has not 
awakened her respect by a knowledge of 
her housewifely duties, or commanded 
her affection by an interest in her and 
her affairs. 

Much good might have been accom- 
plished in the endless debates over the 
“servant question” if all such efforts had 
bee i. directed by women in learning how 
to Le good mistresses, how to stand upon 
their rights and how to do justice, actual 
justice, not sentimental justice, to those 
in their employ. The club, parlor, mag- 
azine and newspaper agitation of the 
servant question is lost. It does not 
reach the core of the matter! 

It would be as logical to find the old- 
time submissive spirit and contentment 
in our kitchens to-day, as to find a man’s 
arm in health when his body was suffer- 
ing from typhoid fever. The pulse of 
the “picket” and the defiant “strike- 
breaker” may be felt in the wrist of 
the parlor maid and cook, and when that 
pulse records the calm of good health, 
it will be because the picket and strike- 
breaker have, in evolving conditions, 
found content. 

It perhaps needed hearse-tippings, 
meat and coal famines, the loss of liberty 
to work—even murder—to alienate pub- 
lie sympathy from labor extremists, and 
to awaken employers to that sense of 
danger which results in united action. 
But that climax seems actually to have 
arrived and we may now begin to hope 
for better things. What the inaugura- 
tion of a new economic era will cost 
in the way of struggle, public and pri- 
vate turmoil and hardships; how long 
we must wait for the end, who can say? 
But an adjustment of rights for all con- 
cerned must be the final outcome. 

There is no danger for labor, either 
in the kitchen or coal mine, in this read- 
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justment. Russian ideas may take root, 
but they will never flourish in Ameri- 
ean soil. Even our multimillionaire 
looks the sewer-digger in the eye and 
realizes that in the mysterious order of 
nature thc; are brothers; and the most 
absolute of American queens knows that 
her laundress has a soul and that a 
heart beats under the bib of her wait- 
ing maid’s apron. We are all beginning 
to recognize that rights are rights, what- 
ever their degree. 

The effect of the blows which labor 
unions have received in strike failures 
and the action which has been taken 
by the Employers’ Protective association 
in various localities, together with the 
higher prices of living, for which both 
labor and capital are responsible, is 
already felt in the ranks of the great 
unorganized but closely knit union of 
household servants. When the union 
workman finds it to his interest to come 
out from his unidentity and become an 
individual, he will again grow ambitious, 
take pride in his skill and so gain hon- 
orable standing, comfort and content. 
And the mentai attitude of the self- 
respecting father and brother will be 
reflected throughout every branch of 
domestic service. 

The: old-time semifeudal relation of 
mistress and maid will never again 
obtain; and the women who hold on to 
tke old ideas will but retard the day of 
harmony and good will. While the em- 
ployed are learning their lesson by tread- 
ing the plowshares of turmoil and 
discontent, the women who employ should 
be learning their lesson—which is equally 
important to peaceful readjustment. 

The maid in the kitchen has found out 
that she is no more a serf than the imis- 
tress in the drawing room, and it be- 
hooves the mistress to recognize and 


adjust herself to that fact. The work 
done by the maid is neither menial uor 
to be despised, but requires professional 
skill, and that skill is as worthy of honor 
as that of the carpenter, the blacksmith, 
the jeweler, or the chemist. When the 
work is respected the worker must be 
respected and self-respecting! 

We may look for the maid of the 
future to be an independent, thinking 
being, a “professional,” understanding 
her rights, and the rights of those who 
employ her. She will not be the less 
“desirable” for her new understanding, 
but on the contrary more valuable and 
even more tractable than the ideal maid 
of thirty years ago. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that the 
maid of evolved economie conditions will 
receive five, six and seven dollars a week 
for half the service performed by the 
maid of thirty years ago. Wages in 
many households have become prohibi- 
tive and still there is a scarcity of work- 
ers. But when household work is put 
upon its rightful basis, there will be a 
grand exodus of women from the factory 
and shop to her rightful field. Women, 
by nature, have a love and aptitude for 
home making and all the work it 
involves, just as they have a love for 
babies and the care of them. There is 
no monotony more deadly than that of 
the factory, the shop and the business 
office, and women have been won to them 
from the home, not because of the attrac- 
tions offered, but because of the con- 
tempt in which the work of the home 
has been held. 

Our hearts and our spirits may be 
searred by present experiences, but we 
shall all emerge from them, employers 
and employed, with a higher light upon 
the home, with more mutual respect and 
more stable basis for future relations. 


Under the Arches 


By Ethelwyn Wetherald 


An arch of blue, an arch of green, 
Whichever is above me, 
God send a happiness serene 
To all the hearts that love me. 
¥or while I walk beneath the blue, 
Their love is still my solace true, 
And when beneath the green I’m laid, 
It makes a sunshine in the shade. 
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Sy NE reason why so many window gar- Gy 
dens are unsatisfactory in winter is 
—they do not get proper care in fall. 
The plants in them are brought into the house 
and kept away from fresh air at the very period 
when they need all they can get of it, to temper the change 
from out to indoor conditions. Many of them have recently Ia 
been potted, and have not yet become established in their 
new quarters, therefore have not begun to grow. In order to we 
hasten matters, the owner applies fertilizer, but this only 2 Nl, 
makes a bad matter worse, for the plants are not in condition iw ‘ 


to make good use of it, therefore they are injured by it, pre- oa % 
; cisely as a person not in robust health is injured by the use Bhs er 
‘ of rich foods in excessive quantities. There is such a thing Qi ah 

as vegetable dyspepsia, and nine out of ten plants suffer from Syws 

it, in the fall, when we, in our mistaken kindness, try to aS 


force a growth they are not ready for. 
In this connection let me formulate a rule which I wish every owner 


2 
a of a window garden would keep in mind: Never apply any kind of a ri 
fertilizer to a plant which is not growing. When growth begins, then es 
use it, in small quantity at first, increasing the amount as the growth me 
of the plant increases, but never to such an extent that the develop- - 


ment of the plant is so rapid as to be weak. Aim at, and be satisfied 
with, a healthy growth. 

When you bring your plants inside, give them all the fresh air ; 
possible. Open the windows wide on every pleasant day. Put off the Bp 
use of artificial heat as long as possible. Avoid, in short, everything 4 
having a tendency to excite the plants and encourage premature action. 
Let them take their time to get ready for work, and never attempt to 
do what nature never does. Nature ought to be our teacher in these 
matters, and it richly pays us to study her methods. Along with fresh 
air, give sunshine. Roll up the shades. Push back—or, what is better, 
take down—the curtains. Plants in the house never get too much light 
under the most favorable conditions. 

Great care ought to be taken regarding the watering of plants in 
the winter. Some persons are so methodical that they water their plants 
once in so often, without regard to the condition of the soil at the time. 
Others have no fixed rule, but apply some “whenever they think of it.” 
Still others follow the “little and often plan.” All these methods are 
wrong, and they invariably lead to disaster. There can be no definite, 
regular time for watering, because conditions vary greatly. This week 
the weather may be bright and sunny, and moisture will evaporate rapidly 
in consequence, and it may be necessary to give water twice and perhaps 
three times. Next week may be damp and cloudy and the natural result ¥ 
will be that one watering will be all that is needed. There can be no 
hard and fast rule laid down about watering plants, because of varying 
conditions, but here is a general rule, subject to such modifications as 
will readily suggest themselves to the careful amateur who studies her 
plants. 
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Water when the surface of the soil looks dry. Apply enough to 
thoroughly saturate all the soil in the pot. Then wait before applying 
more until the surface again looks dry. The woman who goes on the 
“every-time-she-thinks-of-it” plan will never have fine plants, because 
there will be times when she doesn’t happen “to think of it,’ and one 
such lapse does a vast amount of harm. The “little-and-often” plan is 
even worse, because the small amount of water given keeps the surface 
moist, thus producing the impression that the scil beneath is in proper 
condition, but, in nine cases out of ten, an examination would show 
the soil three or four inches beneath the top to be dry—dust-dry, often. 
Of course no roots can be developed in a soil in that condition, therefore 
the plant lives by the little support it gets from its surface roots, and 
its existence is a very precarious one. The roots through which a plant 
gets most of its nourishment are those down deep in the soil. The prin- 
cipal use of surface roots seems to be that of bracing the plant and 
furnishing support against winds, and they are inadequate to the demand 
made on them when nourishment of the plant must come through them. 
Therefore, give your plants such care as will bring about a satisfactory 
development of all their roots, if you want them to do themselves justice. 

Go over the window garden daily and remove every yellowing 
leaf and every fading flower. If ripened or diseased foliage is allowed 
to remain on, or among the plants, they are quite likely to become 
unhealthy, for the germs of disease are bred in the decaying leaves. The 
best way to have healthy plants is to prevent them from flagging, and 
we cannot keep them up to a high pitch of vitality if we do not use 
every possible precaution to keep at bay any and everything that has 
a tendency to lower vital force. Nowadays diseases of a fungoid char- 
acter are prevalent among house plants. These are spread by spores 
which are developed largely in decaying foliage. These spores float in the 
atmosphere and settle on the foliage of other plants, and soon these plants 
show the effect of the disease in the browning of the edges of their leaves, 
and a general paleness of the newer growth, which speedily takes on a 
yellow look. This foliage is weak and short lived. When a 
plant is badly affected, I would advise removing it from the 
window promptly. Pick off every leaf that shows the least 
trace of disease among those that are left. Do everything in 
your power to keep up the vitality of your plants, thus mak- 
ing them strong enough to resist the encroachments of 
fungus. Weak plants are always attacked first. The only 
application I have any knowledge of that is of benefit is 
the bordeaux mixture, which gardeners use in the cultivation 
of small fruits. This, applied promptly, will often put an end 
to the disease before it has become fully established among 
one’s plants. It is death to fungus in all its forms. 

Insects must be kept down if we would have healthy 
plants. If not interfered with, these enemies rapidly deplete 
them of strength, thus putting them in just the right condi- 
tion to invite disease. The aphis, which is the insect most 
frequently met with in the window garden. can easily be 
controlled by the use of sulpho-tobacco soap. Make an infu- 
sion of it, as directed on the package, and dip your 
plants in it, allowing them to remain submerged 
for about a minute. It is well to give a bath of 
this kind once a week, as prevention is better 
than cure.. It is easier to keep the plant louse 
away than it is to get rid of him when he has 
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taken possession. The red spider, which 
does so much damage in hot, dry rooms, 
ean be prevented from doing injury 
to our plants if we use water enough 
on them. Spray them, or dip *them 
in pails or tubs of water, two or three 
times a week. A daily showering is 
advisable, whenever possible. Be sure 
the moisture gets to the lower side of the 
foliage, for there is where the spider 
locates himself. Keep water evaporat- 
ing on stove and register. Do all you 
can to impart moisture to the air. If 
you succeed in making and keeping the 
atmosphere as damp as it ought to be, 
you should have no trouble with this 
pest. 

Seale should be removed forcibly, with 
a rather stiff brush. Then give your 
palms and other plants subject to its 
attack a good washing with sulpho- 
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tobacco soapsuds. Stir soil in the pots 
once a week with a fork. This allows 
air to enter freely. Let the soil get 
crusted over and you will soon see a 
green slime forming on the outside of 
the pot. Make the soil porous enough to 
give free escape to moisture and this 
slime will disappear. 

Turn your plants at least once a week, 
to give all sides of them a chance at the 
light. Shift them about frequently, that 
each may have its turn next the glass. 

If any become frozen, remove them at 
once to a cool, dark room, and shower 
them well with cold water. Leave them 
there for two or three days. If this is 
done, it is possible to save very tender 
plants. But if they are exposed to 
warmth they will be pretty sure to die. 
The aim should be to extract the frost 
slowly. 


Forsythia for Forcing 


By Florence Beckwith 


See Illustration on Page 124 


HE forsythia is an early blooming 

shrub, the bright yellow blossoms 

giving a charming glow to the 
landscape almost as soon as winter is 
over. It was quite accidentally that I 
found it to be a fine subject for forcing. 
A friend cut some branches of various 
early blooming shrubs with which I 
designed to experiment. Among them 
was a long branch of Forsythia For- 
tunet (F. suspensa), which I cut into 
different lengths and then put these 
pieces into water with the cuttings of 
the other shrubs. 

All the cuttings were put into one 
glass on January 31, and the vase was 
set in a northeast window in a moder- 
ately warm room. No extra care was 
given them, no warm water supplied, as 
is sometimes done to hasten flowering. 
In eight days the forsythia buds began 
to show color, and in exactly two weeks 


from the day the branches were put into 
water the blossoms were fully out. The 
color was as bright as when the flowers 
bloom out of doors, and the blossoms 
nearly if not quite as large. Some of 
the twigs were of last year’s growth, 
and others were of older wood. ‘The 
flowers on the latter bloomed first, but 
the blossoms on the younger twigs were 
larger and lasted longer. 

Between this first blooming of the 
forsythia indoors and the blooming of 
the shrub out of doors, I twice filled my 
vase with branches, and each time was 
rewarded with a profusion of the golden 
blossoms in a little less than two weeks. 
When the last lot were in bloom, some 
branches of cherry whic’: had been put 
into water about three weeks previous 
were also in full flower, and the com- 
bination of white and yellow blossoms 
was charming. 
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Mrs Stuart’s “Big Dinner” 


By Caroline Abbot Stanley 
Author of Order No 11 


HEN Mrs Stuart moved from the 

gay little capital city that had 

been her girlhood’s home to the 
remote country district where her hus- 
band’s interest led them, she had a 
despairing feeling that socially she 
would be buried. And she was not far 
wrong. The people around her were 
unused to the amenities of social life, 
and with but small opportunities for 
cultivating them. Sixty years ago in 
that section the men were still battling 
with the stumps, and the women so 
absorbed in spinning and weaving and 
sewing long seams that life seemed to 
have little in it but wool and pantaloon 
legs. 

They had been there a year and had 
made no progress beyond a_ formal 
church acquaintance and a visit or two 
from Grandma Tolles, whose father had 
known old Colonel Stuart (at a great 
distance) in Virginia. It was a rather 
barren field, but Mrs Stuart was not one 
to give up anything prematurely. 

“I’m going to have a big dinner,” she 
announced one day to her husband and 
her sister-in-law, Miss Mattie, as they 
sat around the breakfast table. 

“A big dinner!” echoed Miss Mattie. 
“Well, where will you get your people?” 

A big dinner, be it, understood, was 
the vernacular for an laborate social 
function that implied many guests as 
well as a profusion of viands. Hence 
Miss Mattie’s amazement. 

“lm going to have a neighborhood 
dining.” 

“A neighborhood dining! Why, Sis- 
ter Ann, there isn’t any neighborhood 
except down yonder on the creek, and 
none of those people have been to 
see us.” 

“T don’t care anything about that— 
with them. I don’t suppose they know 
it is their place to call.” 

“Well, when you come right down to 
it, it isn’t,” said Miss Mattie emphatic- 
ally. “They show their good sense by 
not coming. They are nothing but poor 
white folk!” 

“T know it,” said her sister-in-law 
composedly, “but I am going to invite 
them just the same. We are here to 
stay and they are all the neighbors 
we have. If they don’t know anything 


about the pleasures of social life I’m 
going to educate them up to it. They'll 
enjoy it. They will like the dinner, 
anyway,” she added. Deep down in her 
heart she did not feel so very certain 
about the other proposition. 

It was the true college settlement 
spirit, though college setilements were 
unknown, and Hull House not yet 
evolved. 

“My dear,” said her husband thought- 
fully, “I rather doubt the wisdom of this 
thing. The neighbors you propose to 
invite are good, clever people, but as 
Matt suggests, they are not quite our 
kind. I question if they will enjoy it.” 

“Oh, yes, they will,” said Mrs Stuart 
hopefully; “I can make them feel at 
home, and Matt will help, I know.” 

“Oh, I think it will be lots of fun,” 
cried Miss Mattie, with a sudden dawn- 
ing of the humorous possibilities of such 
a gathering. “If you are really going 
to have it, Sister Ann, you can count 
on me.” 

Mrs Stuart was fot a little relieved 
to have the efficient co-operation of her 
sister-in-law, but a greater than Miss 
Mattie was yet to be consulted. That 
person was Aunt Ailsey, the cook, who, 
having had the care of Mrs Stuart when 
she was in swadd@ing clothes, still looked 
upon her as a child to be resisted at will. 

“Tl tell her about it and then let her 
alone,” said Mrs Stuart, with a wisdom 
born of many conflicts. “She won’t like 
it, but she will come around.”” She was 
right in both prognostications. 

“Name o’? God! Miss Ann,” Aunt 
Ailsey said, facing her mistress with a 
look of exasperation, “what you want 
dem creek folks over hyeah fur? Dey 
ain’t nothin’ but po’ white trash!” 

This was the beginning. It was a 
stubborn argument on both sides. 

“Well, ’'m going to have them,” said 
Mrs Stuart at last, “and I expect you to 
get up a nice company dinner.” Then 
she left the kitchen. 

“T ain’ gwinter git up no quality 
dinner fur a passel er creek folks!” she 
heard the old woman mutter as she 
passed out of hearing. 

But as they had predicted, Aunt 
Ailsey came around. The truth was 
that the very name “big dinner” was 
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to her as the trumpet to a warhorse. 
It stirred her blood to the recollection 
of past victories. It was a long time 
since she had got up a real company 
dinner. 

“What you gwinter have?” she asked 
in a surly tone two hours later. There 
was a note of interest in it that she 
tried hard to conceal. 

“IT am going to have a real old 
Virginia dinner,” said Mrs Stuart pleas- 
antly, “and I want you to show them 
what an old Virginia cook can do.” 

“Humph!” said Aunt Ailsey, trying 
hard not to be mollified, “I don’t spec’ 
dey knows how to eat anything but corn 
dumplin’s an’ pot-liquor!” 

The dinner was planned—the turkey, 
the ducks, the baked ham, and the 
chicken pie that custom demanded and 
the ten vegetables that must be evolved 
from somewhere. 

“Now, do your best!” said Mrs Stuart. 

“No’m, I ain’t gwine to do my bes’,” 
protested Aunt Aijilsey. “I gwineter 
save my bes’ fur de quality.” 

But Mrs Stuart knew the dinner was 
safe. 

The day of the dining arrived. The 
invitations had been personally de- 


livered, and the guests had all “ lowed 
to be thar ef they could.” 


“T almost wish I had made it a 
quilting,” said Mrs Stuart, with pre- 
monitions of impending stiffness. 
we'll have dinner early; that will be 
the main thing, anyway.” Prophetic 
words! whose force she little under- 
stood. 

The long dining table with its spotless 
“snow-drop” cloth, and its centerpiece 
of sparkling ecalf’s foot jelly rising tier 
on tier, was set for twelve. Mrs Stuart 
and Miss Mattie had themselves pre- 
pared it with loving remembrance of the 
old days when it had been made ready 
for a merry troop at the capital. In- 
deed, it is to be doubted whether it was 
not as much a homesick desire to see 
the old ways revived as the college 
settlement spirit that had been at the 
bottom of this dining. 

Grandma Tolles came early. Mandy, 
her daughter-in-law, had been detained 
at home, but nothing short of death or 
a “stroke” would have kept the old lady 
away. To be invited to the Stuarts’— 
the Stuarts that “pappy” had known in 
Virginia—was almost more than she 
had hoped for in this life. 

In the kitchen toothsome odors filled 
the air. Aunt Melindy had been ecailed 
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from her loom and Patsey from he1 
irons to assist. Aunt Ailsey was in her 
element. When her active opposition 
was over, she gave herself, heart and 
soul, to the preparation of the dinner. 
In fact, Aunt Ailsey was like any other 
artist—the joy of creation was to her 
supreme. 

Grandma Tolles was glad to be the 
first one there. It would seem to imply 
to the other guests a degree of familiar- 
ity with the family of which she had 
often boasted, but which was hardly 
borne out by the facts. But the time 
went by and nobody arrived. Mrs 
Stuart, much nonplussed, went to the 
window from time to time to see if any- 
body was in sight. ‘ 

“Sister Ann, do you see a dust 
arising?’” quoted Miss Mattie, but the 
hostess was too anxious now for pleas- 
antries. 

“Have you ever known them to be so 
late before?’ she asked of Mrs Tolles. 

Unfortunately, there were no prece- 
dents to which grandma could refer. 
“You see we ain’t never had a real 
dinin’ before,” she explained. The two 
ladies did not let her see their per- 
turbation, but they cast wondering 
glances at each other. 

At last, while Mrs Tolles was in full 
tide of relating her father’s last sick- 
ness, Mrs Stuart caught the sound of 
horses’ feet. With a divided attention 
which lost her fully one-half of “pappy’s” 
symptoms, she nodded politely to the 
narrator, with ears strained to hear the 
coming of the belated guests. 

At this moment the door was held 
ajar and Patsey called her name softly. 
When she went out, a tow-headed boy 
was at the door with a tin bucket in 
his hand. He announced himself as 
Mrs Hank Murty’s, boy. 

“Maw she can’t come. The baby’s 

Tell her I am 


sick, and—” 

“Oh, that’s too bad. 
very sorry.” Mrs Stuart was gratified 
that one neighbor at least knew enough 
to send regrets. 

The boy held out the bucket. “And 
maw says will you please ma’am send 
her her dinner.” 

“Why—certainly!” said Mrs Stuart, 
not a little astonished. She took the 
bucket to the kitchen. “Aunt Ailsey, 
Mrs Murty can’t come, and I am going 
to send her her dinner. I want just a 
little of your turkey.” 

“You, Miss Ann! you gwine spile my 


turkey!” cried Aunt Ailsey. It was as 
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invitations were delivered personally”’ 


if an artist had seen menacing hands 
laid upon his canvas. “I ain’t gwine 
have my dinner spilt fur dat white 
man! No’m! You take de duck!” 

“Aunt Ailsey, hush! the boy’s out- 
side. Of course I’m going to have 
some of the turkey. Patsey, go in the 
house and cut me some ham from the 
under side.” 

Mrs Stuart put up a generous dinner, 
enough for Mrs Murty and the tow- 
ieaded boy and all the rest. She had 
'o spoil the turkey and one duck to do 


it, but she could explain about that. 
She left Aunt Ailsey giving vent to her 
outraged feelings in angry mutterings, 
and gave the bucket into the boy’s 
hands herself. As she did so, she saw 
at the horse block another boy. Her 
heart sank within her. He also had 
a bucket. 

“Maw she said tell you she couldn't 
come,” he said to Mrs Stuart, who had 
waited for him. “She’s chillin’. And 
she said she’d like to have her dinner.” 

“Oh, my Lord!” said Aunt Melindy, 
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who was listening at the door, “hyeah’s 
another one callin’ fur victuals!” 
Mrs Stuart went to the kitchen with 
a red face and a determined air. “I'm 
going to take a little more of your 
turkey, Aunt Ailsey. I'll turn the good 
side to the company, and tell them it 
wasn’t your fault.” She was nervously 
slicing and packing into the bucket, 
with a word of 
direction to Pat- 
sey, who had to go 
to the door now 
and then in hys- 
terical giggles. 
“T don’t reckon 
dey gwinter be any 
company,” com- 
mented Aunt 
Melindy. It did 
look like it, for 
at that moment 
another boy ap- 
peared. Art the 
sight of him Pat- 
sey retired behind 
the house. When 
her spasm was 
over, she ap- 
proached him 
gravely. “Did you 


want anything?” 
she asked. 
“Yaas. 
fur maw’s dinner, 
She said teli Mrs 
Stuart paw was 


I come 


mighty com- 
plainin’, and she 
cou'dn’t come, and 
would she please 
ma’am send _ her 
her dinner. I ain’t 
got no bucket. 
Maw ‘lowed you-all 
would have a 
bucket.” 

“Get me all the 
buckets and pans 
you can find,” said 
Mrs Stuart, when this message was re- 
peated to her, “and stop your giggling!” 
She was hot and impatient. Aunt Ailsey 
stood with arms akimbo watching the 
demolition of her grand effort. 

At this moment Miss Mattie ap- 
peared in the door. “Sister Ann, what 
on earth are you doing? Make haste 
and come on in the house! I’ve talked 
to old Mrs Tolles till I haven’t an idea 
left. I know I shall recognize ‘pappy’ 
when I get to heaven from my familiar- 


**Grandma Tolles came early” 


What’s the matter 
Why don’t they 


ity with his views! 
with these people? 
come 

Mrs Stuart laid down her knife and 
drew her wondering sister-in-law around 
behind the house. She cast a glance at 
the horse block as they went. There 
were two more! 

“Matt!” she cried hysterically, “they 
are not coming! 
and they are all 
sending for their 
dinners. I don’t 
believe there is a 
soul going to be 
here!” 

“What!” cried 
Miss Mattie. 
“Sending for their 
dinners!” 

“T've fixed up 
four loads,” said 
Mrs Stuart trag- 
ically. “That tur- 
key is a wreck! 
And Aunt Ailsey 
is so mad that she 
won’t do a thing. 
She just stands 
there and snorts.” 

“Well, I don’t 
blame her!” 

“And you know 
Aunt Melindy isn’t 
good for a thing 
out of the loom. 
And that silly Pat- 
sey giggles and 
giggles until I feel 
that I will jump 
out of my skin!” 

“Let me _ help 
you,” proposed 
Miss Mattie. 

“Oh, no, no! 
You go on _ back 
and take care of 
old Mrs_ Tolles. 
Show her the 
quilts! Get out 
my stocking bag and let her see how I 
knit the initials in! Do anything for 
fifteen minutes more! It can’t last 
long.” 

When they sat down to the long table, 
those three lone women, there was the 
skeleton of a turkey, the remains of 
one duck and the shell of a ham with 
a great cavern visible on its under side. 
The chicken pie was too demoralized te 
appear. The jelly pyramid and the glass 


dishes of preserves were intact. 
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GIFT BOOKS 


OOM 


“*Mrs Stuart put up a generous dinner’’ 


There had been no concert of action 
about it. Nobody supposed that any- 
body else was going to stay at home. 
Each one knew only that she did not 
want to go, and did want her dinner. 
And being entirely unhampered by 
conventionalities, she stayed at home 
and sent for it. 

Mrs Tolles went home loaded down 


with good things for Mandy and little 
Ben. It had been a day long to be 
remembered for grandma. 

When they had seen her mount her 
sorrel mare and set off for the creek 
bottom they went into the house and 
sat down. Then they looked into each 
other’s faces and went off into peals of 
laughter. 


Gift Books as Furniture 


Ey Ellen Burns Shermar 


N the good old days, when some 

things were better than they are now 

and more things were not, a book 
was bought for iits contents alone, and 
on much the jsame principle upon 
which our grea{-grandmothers married 
our great-grand*athers, not because of 


the fine clothes furnished by their 
tailors, but from the conviction that 
their spiritual vestments were of the 
fine weave and pattern worn by gentle- 
men. But now the bookseller, like 
every other merchant, has studied his 
public and discovered that he has two 
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distinct classes +f customers, those who 
buy a book fc: its contents and those 
who buy it for its covers. 

Hence the appalling output of so- 
called “gift books,” guilefully decorated 
to trap the class of customers who buy 
books precisely as they buy a_ sofa 
cushion, a screen or any other house- 
hold furnishing. So it has come to 
pass that the true significance which a 
book should always carry as a gift Las 
been desecrated and cheapened. For a 
book, unlike any other present which 
can be given, is a transcript of a human 
soul, the delicate verbal incarnation of 
its -author’s thoughts, emotions and 
fancies. If, then, one decides to give 
her friend a book, should she not con- 
sider most carefully and critically what 
manner of spirit she is sending as a 
perennial guest to that friend? Is it not, 
indeed, a sight to make the judicious 
grieve to see a goodly sum expended 
on some feather-brained book, in allur- 


ing covers, when at half iis price, 
perhaps, one could have obtained a 


chastely bound volume of such olympic 
serenity and wisdom as were ripened by 
the spiritual horticulturists of Concord. 

In no other realm of merchandise, 
not even that of French millinery, are 
prices so absurdly irrelevant as in the 
book mart. If a dealer spoke honestly. 
he would be obliged to say: “Behold 
several thousand embalmed spirits of 
the wise and foolish on my shelves, all 
going at nearly the same price. Iere 
is a volume of vaporous platitudes, 
bound in seductive purple and gold, and 
cataloged in ‘The Literary Gruel’ series, 
though one could find a thousand times 
more new thought in Job and the phil- 
osopher emperor who was born 121 A D. 
Examine, also, some of my fifty thou- 
sand variations of the story of bold 
Jack and gentle Lucy, carried to a 
happy ending, despite unwilling par- 
ents and other stock obstacles. We are 
also showing another ‘Literary Gruel’ 
book, which is in reality a kind of 
literary whey, made from stolen drip- 
pings and drainings from Marcus Aure- 
lius and Emerson, but beautifully bound 
in lavender and go!d, for people who 
prefer rhetorical vapor to pure literary 
wine. At the same price is ‘The 


Gentle Reader, a volume of essays 
iridescent with wit and humor and 
vitalized with the ozone of real wisdom; 
but its cover is as modest as its con- 
tents and buyers are warned tc remem- 
ber that it is often the birds w.th plain 
brown plumage that have the sweetest 
songs.” 

But no bookseller, alas! will ever 
enlighten the darkness of the purchaser 
who profanes the high mission of books 
by buying them for their attractive 
covers. So that we may expect, as a 
natural sequel of present tendencies, to 
see in the literary (4%) papers some such 
advertisement as this: 

“Important to Authors: eall and in- 
spect our book cover designs, especially 
edapted for all bocks of the Mental 
Nebulae series, in every conceivable 
shade to match the furniture of any 
room. So handsome and attractive are 
our cover designs, that any kind of 
reading matter bound inside them is 
guaranteed to be listed, within three 
months of publication, with the bean- 
stalk editions of the ‘six best selling 
books.” No authcz, however devoid of 
ideas, who uses our book covers, need 
fear the lash of the old-fashioned 
reviewer who confined his criticisms to 
the contents of a book. On the other 
hand, even books of incontestable and 
lasting merit, when bound in our covers, 
will sell like the rocket editions of the 
most erotic problem novel.” 

But it is not alone the customer that 
buys a book for its cover who has given 
the damaging cue to the canny spirit 
of the market place. On the same 
mental plane is the woman, striving for 
“all ’round smartness,” who buys only 
the “latest” books, just as she selects 
her stocks and belts, jauntily ignoring 
the fact that though it is now some 
centuries since the Bible and Shake- 
speare were “out,” the very “latest” 
books are immeasurably behind them. 

By all means, give the “latest” author 
a hearing, if he deserves it, but do not 
treat all his predecessors like the for- 
gotten victims of a summer’s flirtation. 
The book of yesteryear, or of two, three, 
seven or seventy years ago, may be a 
better gift than one still odorous of 
the printing press. 
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ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


With Illustrations by May Wilson Preston 


iBegun in the November, 1904, issue] 


OR an incubator baby, Marjorie 
handled the measles remarkably 
well. After a first reluctant period 

when she seemed to prefer death to dis- 
figurement, she blossomed into exceeding 
spotfulness and rioted in soda baths, 
and then she gently faded into her usual 
pink-and-whiteness. The effect on her 
system was excellent, but to Chiswick, 
her faithful nurse, it brought distress. 

The world bows down before a sick 
baby, but a convalescent baby puts its 
foot on the neck of the prostrate world 
and then pushes. Marjorie ruled. She 
demanded many things. She insisted 
on being rocked to sleep, and sung to, 
and being held while awake, and all 
manner of things that her governing 
committee considered debilitating and 
antiquated, and Mrs Yielding, glowing 
with newly found mother love, decided 
that Marjorie must have them. She 
felt that a little petting would not harm 
the child, but she was. afraid of Chis- 
wick, 

Chiswick, like an incorruptible guard, 
was always present, and back of Chis- 
wick was the governing committee, and 
back of the committee was the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and back of that 
was all the great theory of scientific 
motherhood and the greater theory of 
the Higher and Better Life for Women. 
Mrs Fielding felt that the eye of the 


world was upon her, and that Chiswick 
was that eye. The only way to secure 
freedom was to put the eye out, so she 
put it out. She gave Chiswick an after- 
noon off. 

Chiswick went reluctantly. She was 
a lover of duty and she had but one 
desire in life, to see Marjorie keep to 
her schedule. 

Mrs Fielding and Marjorie had a 
good time -that afternoon. Marjorie 
learned to put her arms around her 
mother’s neck and to lay her face close 
against her mother’s face, but Chiswick 
wandered up and down before the house 
disconsolately. 

When she was let in she threw off 
her hat and dashed at Marjorie greedily. 
She took her pulse eight times in suc- 
cession and refused supper because she 
wanted to get so many respirations and 
temperatures that she had no time to 
eat. 

She was just settling down to a nicely 
scientific evening when Mr Fielding cn- 
tered the nursery. Mr Fielding feared 
Chiswick as much as he feared Mrs 
Fielding. He cast one glance at Mar- 
jorie, sweet and clean in her nightgown, 
and another at the door, and then smiled 
at Chiswick. It was a guileful smile. 

“Chiswick,” he said, “it is a beauti- 
ful evening.” 

“Ts it, sir? she asked, coldly. 
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“Beautiful,” he returned with great en- 
thusiasm. “Beautiful! I never saw a 
finer night—outside.” 

“You don’t ssy!” she remarked, but 
her voice expressed the deepest uncon- 
cern for the weather. Mr Fielding 
moved toward Marjorie. Chiswick 
quietly slipped between them. 

“My!” Mr Fielding exclaimed. “You 
are not looking at all yourself, Chis- 
wick. You are overworking. I don’t 
know what Mrs Fielding can be thinking 
about to let you wear yourself out so. 
You are so faithful, so : 

Chiswick shook her head. 

“T. don’t want no outing,” she said, 
sullenly. “I’ve had one. I don’t need 
no more. I’m well.” 

“Really,” said Mr Fielding, “a little 
run in this fresh evening air would do 
wonders for you; wonders! It would 
quite set you up again. You must think 
of your health, Chiswick.” He eyed 
Marjorie longingly. 

“No, thank you,” said Chiswick. “Dill 
try to get along.” 

“Chiswick!” said Mr Fielding, “I in- 
sist. You may neglect your health if 
you wish, but I cannot. What would 
Marjorie do if you should get sick—and 
die? I insist that you must go out for 
a little constitutional. Say for two 
hours, or three, if you wish.” 

Chiswick balked and Mr- Fielding 
gently put his hand against her shoulder 
and pushed her to the door. She gave 
a last longing glance backward into the 
nursery and went. For two hours she 
sat desolately on the horse block and then 
sadly entered the house with a cold in 
her head. 

Marjorie was asleep, but when she 
heard Chiswick’s tread ;she sighed and 
held up one soft hand. Chiswick clasped 
it—and took her pulse. 

The next morning Miss Vickers looked 
up from her task of filling in the record 
eards for the previous day, and smiled 
at Chiswick. It was unusual, for they 
were not the best of friends, and Chis- 
wick hardened instantly. 

“I’m looking sick, ain’t I?’ she said, 
defiantly. “I need air, don’t I? Tl lose 
my complexion if I don’t go out and 
sit a few hours on that stone horse block, 
won’t I? Huh! Not for you! No, 
mam, I'll out in the afternoon for Mrs 
Fielding, and I'll out in the evening for 
Mr Fielding, if I have to, but I won’t 
out in no morning for no private secre- 
tary. Not much!” 

“T only thought,” said Miss Vickers 


sweetly, “that perhaps you'd like to take 
a little fresh air. I don’t mind tending 
Marjorie, if you wou.d.” 

“IT wouldn’t,” said Chiswick shortly. 

“Oh!” said Miss Vickers. She wrote 
rapidly for a few moments. “By the 
way,” she said, between cards. “I for- 
got to tell you—” she wrote in a tem- 
perature—‘that the committee”—an- 
other card—‘“said that a new sterilizer 
is needed”—another record written— 
“and said to te!l you to get one”’— 
another card—“this morning.” 

Chiswick threw the baby clothes she 
held in her hand upon the crib with more 
than necessary violence. She jammed 
her hat on her head and stuck a hat pin 
through it vindictively. She ran all the 
way to the druggist’s and back, and as 
she entered the house she glanced at the 
horse block spitefully. Mrs Fielding met 
her at the door. 

“Chiswick,” she said, “I’m going to 
let you have another afternoon out to- 
day.” 

Marjorie enjoyed Chiswick’s outings. 
She found herself in a world where 
people did nice things to her, and her 
appetite for petting became a_ vice. 
When entertainment stopped she doubled 
up her fists, closed her eyes and yelled. 
Sometimes, if her demands went long 
unanswered, she held her breath until 
she was purple in the face. Against 
such a plea only Chiswick could remain 
obdurate. She seemed absolutely incor- 
ruptible, but she was not. Every 
woman has her price. 

It was an afternoon of the meeting of 
the federation and Mrs Fielding was 
out. Miss Vickers was out, too, and 
Chiswick was happy. She did not have 
to take an outing. 

Marjorie sat on the sterilized floor 
and planned the downfall of Chiswick. 
She wanted to be rocked asleep, and that, 
like Mary’s little lamb, was against the 
rule. Scientific babies are laid in the 
crib and go to sleep without rocking. 
Marjorie wept. 

She began by rubbing her eyes with 
the back of her chubby fists and yawning 
until her mouth was a little pink circle. 
That was to tell Chiswick she was sleepy. 
Chiswick put her in the crib. 

Marjorie sat up and whimpered, paus- 
ing from time to time to look at Chis- 
wick. Chiswick remained calm and in- 
different. Marjorie lay back, stiffened 
her limbs and yelled. Chiswick was not 
affected. Marjorie rolled over on one 
side, raised her voice an octave, and 
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shrieked, beating the side of her crib 
with her fists. She became purple in 
the face. Chiswick paid no attention. 

Marjorie, disgusted, became suddenly 
quiet. She feigned meekness. She sat 
up in her crib and sn iled. She pre- 
tended that sleep and rocking were 
farthest from her thoughts. She coaxed 
to be put on the floor. Chiswick yielded 
so far, as a reward of merit. 

Without an instant’s hesitation Mar- 
jorie crept to the rocking chair that 
stood in one corner of the room and tried 
her latest and most famous trick. It 
was a trick of which she was justly 
proud. When she had done it for her 
mother she had been deliciously hugged, 
and it never failed to win a kiss from 
her father. True, she had always per- 
formed it with the assistance of a crib 
leg, but the rocking chair looked serene. 
Marjorie could stand on her own legs, 
with something to hold to, and she was 
going to do it for Chiswick. 

She raised herself on her knees by the 
chair, and grasped it firmly by the seat. 
Cautiously she drew a foot up under her 
and tested her knee strength. It was 
good. She raised herself carefully and 
slid the other other foot beside its.com- 


panion, stiffened her knees and was 
standing upright! It was glorious! 
She turned her head to see how Chiswick 
was taking it. The chair failed her 
basely. It swung forward in an unac- 
countable manner and developed a 
strange instability. Marjorie grasped it 
firmly and it reared up in front and 
then dived down again. She cast an 
agonized glance at Chiswick, staggered, 
grasped wildly in the air for a firmer 
support, gasped, and sat down so sud- 


denly that the bottles in the sterilizer on 


the table rattled. 

The chair, released, nodded at her 
sagely once or twice and settled into a 
motionless and fraudulent appearance of 
stability. 

Marjorie was not to be fooled twice 
by the same chair. She tried it cau- 
tiously. She put her hand on it and it 
swayed. She took her hand off and it 
became still. It was a remarkable 
mechanism. She crawled around to one 
side and tried it there. It was much 
better so. She up-ended herself again, 
and the chair, although it wabbled dis- 
tractingly, did not cast her off. 

Chiswick was not duly impressed. She 
seemed to consider stand:ng upright 


“*That child is sick,’ said the doctor” 
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quite an everyday matter. Marjorie hesi- 
tated, looked at her appealingly,and then, 
to overwhelm her, released one hand and 
stood alone, supported by one hand only. 

Suddenly the deceitful chair began to 
rock again. It fell sickeningly beneath 
her hand, and arose again, only to fall 
once more. Marjorie trembled. If ail 
the world should develop this instability! 
If cribs and floors and walls should 
take to sinking and rising. 

She lost faith in the inanimate. 
Nothing was firm and secure but strong, 
warm arms, holding one firmly. She 
cast off her remaining clasp on the chair 
and in her excitement forgot that she 
was standing. She had but one thought, 
Chiswick and safety! 

Steadying herself for a moment she 
reached out her arms and took a step 
toward Chiswick. She swayed backward, 
threatening to sit down again, and then 
in a rush she took three quick steps, bent 
forward and fell flat on her face. 

Chiswick darted toward her, but too 
late. Her forehead struck the hard floor 
just before Chiswick reached her, and 
she screamed with fright. It was true! 
Even the floor had proved false and had 
risen to strike her. Her heart broke, 
and then, before she knew how, she was 
wrapped in Chiswick’s arms and was 
being 


rocked tumultuously. Chiswick 
had fallen from scientific grace. 

After that it was only a question of 
who could do the most to spoil Mar- 


jorie. There was Mrs Fielding, who 
was sure no one suspected her; and Mr 
Fielding, who carefully avoided publicity 
in his ministrations; and Chiswick, who 
was severely correct -when observed and 
weakly indulgent when alone; and Miss 
Vickers, who was shamelessly indiffer- 
ent to rules. Between them Marjorie 
had quite a normal babyhood, and the 
members of the committee were blissfully 
unaware of it. They regularly reported 
her progress, and bragged of her scien- 
tific upbringing. 

When Marjorie reached the age of iwo 
years she had cut all her tecth and was 
saying words of one and one-half sylla- 
bles, and stringing them together to 
form sentences that no one but her 
loving intimates could by any chance 
understand. By the direction of her 
governing committee she wore frocks cut 
on a scientific plan that had originated 
in the mind of some person who had a 
chronic aversion to ruffles and whose 
firm belief seemed to be that only the 
ugly was hygienic. Marjorie wore health 
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garments that looked like misfit flour 
sacks, and health shoes that made people 
stop and stare at her feet. Her garb 
was so highly healthful that Marjorie 
should have bloomed like a rose, but 
she began to droop visibly. She became 
pale and peevish and would not eat her 
bran mash and Infant’s Delight pud- 
dings. By day she was listless and by 
night she slept fitfully and awakened 
with screams. She had no appetite. 
Everyone was sorry for her and did little 
things to please her—on the sly. 

In any other child the doctor would at 
once have suspected a wrong diet, but 
Marjorie’s committee had arranged her 
diet and it was beyond criticism. The 
doctor suggested that perhaps incubator 
babies were subject to such declines. 
One of the strictest ru'es of the com- 
mittee-arranged diet was “no sweets.” 
Candy was absolutely forbidden, On 
this point the committee was most posi- 
tive. 

Miss Vickers considered this a shock- 
ing cruelty. She lived largely on choco- 
late creams and considered a candyless 
world pathetic. She pitied Marjorie, 
and occasionally, when no one was look- 
ing, she smuggled a fat chocciate into 
Marjorie’s willing mouth. Miss Vickers 
believed that a little candy was good 
for a child, but she was careful not to 
give. Marjorie more. than she thought 
was good for her. 

Mr Fielding was of the same opinion. 
He could not imagine an unsweetened 
childhood, and whenever he visited the 
nursery he smuggled in a few soft bon- 
bons—the kind that dissolve in the mouth 
and leave no clews. Marjorie approved. 
She had a capacity for candy that was 
phenomenal. One morning she and her 
mother were taking a little toddle down 
the street when they passed one of those 
seductive candy shops in which the 
basely knowing proprietor has the show 
windows cut so low that the tempting 
display is very near the level of a two- 
year-old’s mouth. 

Marjorie stopped. She pushed her 
nose into flatness against the window 
and gloated. She edged back and forth 
from one side, where there were choco- 
late creams, to the other, where there 
were pink bonbons, and her nose in its 
course made a clean streak on the dusty 
window glass. She paused hesitatingly 
before the floury marshmallows, passed 
the cakes of flat chocolate without 
qualms, and settled firmly and finally 
before the pink bonbons. 
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She refused to leave the beautiful 
spot. When Mrs Fielding tried to draw 
her away, her nose remained against the 
glass and she screamed. Mrs Fielding 
glanced up and down the street guiltily. 
Not a committee member was in sight. 
The street was untroubled by the feet 
of members of the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. Mrs Fielding vanished into 
the candy shop. It was quite safe to 
leave Marjorie outside; she would re- 
main with her nose, and her nose seemed 
permanently affixed to the window. 

Sut when Mrs Fielding emerged with 
a small paper bag in her hand Marjorie 
turned. The sight of one of the deli- 
cious pink lumps of sweetness being 
lifted from the bag drew her away frem 
the window, and when the bonbon was 
dropped into her open mouth she was 
conquered. She followed her mother 
gladly. Wherever that paper bag might 
go, Marjorie would follow. The last 
bonbon disappeared before they reached 
home, but Mrs Fielding continued to 
carry the empty bag, and Marjorie fol- 
lowed it. 

“Miss Vickers,” said Mrs Fielding, as 
she turned Marjorie over to her. “you 
must never, never allow anyone .to give 
Marjorie candy. It would not be good 
for her.” Thus she tried to secure a 
monopoly of Marjorie’s love, and fore- 
stall any ill effects, but she did not know 
the depths to which Chiswick had sunk. 
Concealed in her loose shirt waist was 
something that rustled suspiciously like 
paper and that made her once care-free 
conscience cringe at every rustle. 

Naturally, Marjorie got too much 
eandy. Whenever she was alone with 
one of her family she found candy ap- 
pearing from unsuspected places about 
their persons, and she began to like con- 
fidential little parties of two. 

It was truly joyful to see Marjorie eat 
eandy. She was not greedy. At least. 
she did not look greedy. She looked 
surprised and pleased. She never seemed 
so soulful and sinless as at the moment 
when her pink lips closed over a bon- 
bon. At such a moment she seemed to 
forget the world and to live in a more 
blessed sphere. The committee was par- 
ticularly strict about candy. It made the 
most positive rules against candy, and 
had them pasted on the walls of the 
nursery, and then, during its calls, each 
of its members skirmished to be the last 
to leave. The last out of the room usu- 
ally dropped a piece of candy into Mar- 
jorie’s mouth. 
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Her indisposition was a glorious op- 
portunity for the candy givers. Every- 
body had a good excuse for going to the 
nursery as often as possible, and she was 
in a constant glow of cherubic bliss, 
until the day of reckoning came. 

She lay on her cot and was crudely, 
simply sick. Her eyes were sunken and 
her cheeks varied from pale yellow to 
feverish red. For the first time in her 
life she refused candy. 

Her family and attendants and her 
governing committee wandered about 
the nursery, each with one closed fist 
hiding a candy, seeking opportunities to 
bend over the crib, and offer the candy 
to Marjorie, unseen by the others. They 
made quite a procession. Someone was 
bending over the crib every moment. 
Finally the doctor came and bent over 
the crib, too, and then all .the others 
joined him. 

“That child is sick,” said the doctor, 
taking her from the crib and concocting 
a potion. 

“We knew that, doctor,” said Miss 
Vickers. “We knew she was quite ill.” 

“Tl!” he said. “Ill! I said sick. Dog 
sick. She’s overfed. Too much candy.” 

“Oh!” they all exclaimed. “Candy! 
Impossible !” 

“The rules of the committee—” 
began the chairman. 

“Did she eat ‘em? asked the doctor 
savagely. “If she did she ought to be 
sick. It makes me sick to look at ’em.” 
He glared at the assembly. “Which of 
you gave her candy?” he asked. There 
was no reply. He turned to Marjorie. 

“Like candy?” he asked. 

“Yeth.” said Marjorie. 

“Who gives you candy?” he inquired. 
Marjorie looked at the faces above her. 
She selected Chiswick. 

“Chithy,”” she declared. 

Chiswick blushed. The others looked 
at her in pained surprise. 

“Who else gives you candy ?” demanded 
the doctor. 

“Papa,” said Marjorie. 

Mr Fielding crimsoned and avoided 
the eyes that frowned at him. 

Miss Vickers alone spared him. She 
tossed her head defiantly. 

“T gave her candy. Lots of it. It’s 
good for her,” she declared. 

“Who else?” demanded the doctor. 

“Mamma,” said Marjorie. 

Mrs Fielding put her handkerchief to 
her eyes. She was afraid of the com- 
mittee and hid weakly behind her tears, 
knowing that they would not attack her 
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“Her nose in its course made a clean streak on the dusty window glass"’ 


there, but the committee was not con- 
sidering an attack. It was preparing a 
graceful retreat and it oozed away be- 
fore Marjorie made its baseness known. 

“Doctor,” said Mr Fielding unsteadily, 
“do you think you can pull her through ¢” 

The doctor rumbled deep in his throat. 

“Pull her through!” he growled. 
“Pull her through! Why don’t you ask 
me?” he snapped at Mrs Fielding. Mrs 
Fielding wiped her eyes. 

“Will she get well?” she asked. 

The doctor grew scarlet. 

“You ask me?” he exclaimed at Chis- 
wick, but Chiswick only looked mutely 
miserable, and the doctor turned and 
faced them. 

“Pull her through!” he growled. “Yes, 
Tl pull her through. She’s about as ill 
as I am, but she’s as sick as a dog. 
Stuffed with candy. Ill prescribe—” 


He turned, 
and, walking 
to the wall, 
tore down the 
rules and 
schedule so 
carefully pre- 
pared by the 
committee. 
When he faced 
Mr Fielding 
again he 
seemed hap- 
pier. 

“How’s your 
mother?’ he 
asked. 

Mr Fielding 


“How’s your 
mother, then ?” 
the doctor 
asked, turning 
to Mrs Field- 
ing. 

“Mother is 
well, thank 
you,” she said. 

“Good!” the 
doctor cried. 
“T prescribe 
one grand- 
mother, one 
good, old-fash- 
ioned grandmother. And see that she 
isn’t any new-fang'ed affair, either, or 
T’ll turn her out and go out on the street 
and pick one to suit me.” 

Marjorie, pale and Lig-eyed, looked at 
him wonderingly. 

“An incubator is all right when a 
mother won’t do,” he said, “and a mother 
is all right when you can’t get a grand- 
mother, but hang your committees and 
your rules! The only good thing about 
rules is to find exceptions to them. 
What this baby needs more than any- 
thing else is a course of good, old-sty‘e 
grandmothering.” 

He buttoned his coat and paused to 
pinch Marjorie’s cheek. 

“We know what you want, don’t we?” 
he said, and Marjorie smiled a thin, pale 
smile. 

“Want piece candy,” she replied. 
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The arm was not made for this purpose 


THEABUSE:OF BABY S‘ARMS 


BY - BERTHA-H-SMITH- 


NE afternoon a smartly gowned 
woman came down the steps of 
a fashionable New York apart- 
ment house, leading a child by the hand. 
She was evidently in a hurry. and her 
quick, long strides made a mighty pace 
fcr the tiny feet, which finally lost the 
rewer to take any steps at all. The 
woman, unwilling to be delayed by the 
chi'd, hurried on, dragging the little one 
after ker, deaf to the protesting wail 
that came from under the big hat atop 
the little figure at her side. On she 
went, anxious, no doubt, to make up 
time lost in hunting a misplaced hatpin, 
in lingering for a final word of gossip, 
or a long-drawn-out good-bye—one of the 
hundred little delays that make women 
always in a hurry and never on time. 
The people she met paid no heed. If 
one or two turned and gave a passing 
look to the pair, it was merely to won- 
der absently why the child cried. But 
from across the street the driver of a 
coal cart, busy unloading coal into a 
hole in the sidewalk, caught sight of the 
woman, and, with a brief exclamation 


intended for no one in particular, ran 
after her, calling loudly: “Madam, if 
you don’t pick up that child, Pll call a 
policeman. You'd ought to be ashamed 
to treat a baby worse’n you wou'd a 
bull pup.” 

At first the mother paid no cttention 
to the man, unless inward!y to resent 
his interference. But as he repeated his 
threat she stopped, impatiently set the 
child on his feet, wiped his tears away. 
scolded him a little for erying, then went 
on at a pace the baby legs could keep, 
while the driver turned back to his cart, 
muttering: “If I’da struck one of them 
horses there’d a been a dozen women’s 
heads out of windows yelling at me to 
stop, and they’d let another woman 
yank the arm clean cut of a baby’s body 
and never say a word.” 

The driver was right. With many 
women, humanity is more a matter of 
sentiment than of common sense. They 
cry out against one act of cruelty that 
jars upon their mood,and in the common 
course of every day countenance and 
commit other acts of cruelty that are 
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none. the less cruel because 
they are the result of thought- 
lessness rather than intention. 
No other single act of cruelty 
is as common as. that which 
earned for the mother of this 
child the righteous indigna- 
tion and the reprimand of the 
coal cart driver. The lifting 
and dragging of children by 
the arm is something that is 
done every hour of every day, 
with what lasting injury. to 
the children only doctors 
know. 

Nor are women the only 

offenders in the matter of 
using baby’s arm as a handle. 
‘they offend more often be- 
cause they have more care of 
children than men do; but 
fond fathers, good-natured 
uncles, doting grandfathers, 
will have this sin to answer 
jor as well as mothers, big 
sisters, aunts and grandmoth- 
ers, in the day of reckoning. 
Let those who have used baby’s 
arm as a handle and who do 
not believe that they have 
sinned listen to what some of 
New York’s most eminent sur- 
geons have to say on the sub- 
ject: 

“It is not a question of pos- 
sible injury to the child,” says 
one, “but of certain injury. 

As well lift a baby by the ears 

as by the arm. The most com- 

mon danger is of dislocation 

of the shoulder. A child’s arm 

is very easily dislocated, and 

unless properly set the entire 

arm may grow out of shape. 

Children do not always know 

enough to tell when they are hurt, and 
a dis'ocation may not be noticed until 
it is too late to remedy the injury. An 
arm that has been dislocated may go 
back accidentally, or it may be set so 
that the child has proper use of it, but 
without regaining the proper shape. If 
not properly set, there is danger of irri- 
tation in the shoulder, with the possi- 
bility of necrosis of the bone. 

“Even if dislocation is not caused by 
this unnatural use, there is danger of 
twisting the arm out of shape. The 
cartilage in a child’s body does not be- 
come bone until the seventh year. With 
a very young child it is soft enough to 
change shape if jerked the wrong way, 


Poor little arm! 


and it is mere chance when a crooked 
cartilage straightens before it hardens 
to bone.” 

“Arms were only meant for certain 
purpose,” says a specialist in one of 
the great New York hospitals for chil- 
dren. “People who want to carry heavy 
weights must train for it, and even so, 
the position of the arm is a normal one. 
But a child’s arm was never intended 
to be used as a parcel carrier with fifty 
or a hundred pounds swung on it. 

“The strain on a child’s arm when it 
is lifted about in this manner causes 
pressure of the main nerve that runs 
along the inner side of the arm from 
shoulder to elbow; and any injury to this 
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Natural but risky aid 


nerve, which branches and extends along 
the forearm, is apt to produce weakness 


of the wrist and hand. Many people suf- 
fer all their lives with weak wrists and 
never suspect that it is the result of this 
pernicious practice of lifting babies by 
the arm. Not only the nerve, but the 
muscles are strained in this wayand may 
become atrophied, inducing paralysis. 
Again, dragging a child around by the 
arms weakens the chest muscles, and this 
weakens the lungs and heart.” 

In the great free hospitals of New 
York are thousands of children from 
homes of the poor, whose misshapen, 
weak little bodies bear witness against 


the grown persons 
in these homes; for 
the nurses say that 
many of the physi- 
cal defects of these 
children can be 
traced to this one 
cause. The abuse of 
baby arms, however, 
is not confined to 
children of the 
washerwoman and 
tishmonger. A hun- 
dred times a day one 
who has eyes to see 
may see tots in lace, 
ruffles or silk, whose 
leggined or half- 
hosed legs are still 
unsteady, being 
hoisted or dragged 
about by fond elders 
who would stoutly 
defend themselves 
against a charge of 
cruelty. 

Perhaps it is 
someone who fancies 
he is kindly helping 
the wee one up a 
flight of stairs. The 
stairs are easy for 
the grown-up to 
climb, and he -does 
not stop to think 
that the tiny legs at 
his side measure but 
a few more inches 
than the rise of each 
step, and that tug- 
ging the pipestem 
arm is more of a 
hindrance than a 
help. Again, it is 
someone swinging a 
child by the arm 
from a curb. or lifting him by that 
small member to a_ street car plat- 
form, as rocks are swung hither and 
yon by a crane. Or someone lifting 
baby from the floor: and the more 
reluctant he is to leave his playthings, 
the harder this someone tugs, and the 
worse it is for the poor little arm. Or, 
as with the woman who aroused the coal 
heaver’s wrath, by this same handle he 
is pu'led along the sidewalk by someone 
who expects a pair of twelve or fifteen- 
inch legs to do the work of a forty or 
fifty-inch pair. 

Saddest of all, when spanking time 
comes round, the injury of arm-pulling 
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‘“‘Away we go”’ 


is often added to the insult of hair brush 
or slipper, as baby dangles by an arm 
while an angry elder vents his temper. 
‘lo each and every one of these offenders, 
in the name of babies good and bad, the 


one thing to be said is—Don't! And, - 


lest they forget, here is a catechism to 
be repeated inwardly every time they take 
a soft little dimpled hand in theirs: 

How would you like a giant twice as 
tall as you, or taller, to take you by the 
hand and make you keep up with his 
six-foot strides? 

How would you like this giant to swing 
you across ditches deep enough for you 
to drown in, letting your whole weight 
hang upon one arm? 

How would you like him to pull you 
by an arm up a giant’s stairway, with 
every step higher than your knees? 

How would you like him to lift you by 


the arm to a car step almost on a level - 


with your chin, or fling you from the 
same hight with a tight hand-ho!d on 
your wrist? 

Would it take you longer than a day 
to learn to hate that giant, no matter 
whether it was a lady or gentleman giant, 
no matter how much that giant petted 
you between times, and called you dar- 
ling? 

If they don’t hate us now, these help- 
less dependents of ours, for our callous 
disregard of their comfort and their 
point of view, it is because they still 
take things for granted in a great and 
mysterious world. But they do not 
forget, early impressions are the strong- 
est. Some day, when their eyes are 
opened, our blunders and our cruelties 
will be glaringly apparent to their eyes. 
Why cannot we remember that we were 
children once? 

It would be interesting and possibly 
helpful if the adult memory could 
revive and record, in a large number of 
instances, the impressions of early child- 
hood, the joyous and the painful, for 
the benefit of the little ones of to-day 
who cannot speak for themselves. 

Now is the period of child study. It 
should be the baby’s “innings,” provided 
we are not carried away with the scien- 
tific phases of the investigation and 
forget the sympathetic side. 


Private Judgment 


By Alice Spicer 


With wavering sail we veer and tack, 
And spite of many a backward sweep 
We catch God’s breeze, that swooping 


own, 
Blows all his boats across the deep. 


The rearing billows’ stinging spray 
Smites in the face, blots out the land, 
His winds they are that give. head- 


way, 
- He trusts the rudder to our hand. 
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noticed a great black and white creature”’ 


The Adventures 


of Daiimling—II 


By Edith Adams Stone 
Illustrated by Walter King Stone 


(Begun in the December number) 


HE river was very interesting to 
Daumling, and as it was a gentle 
stream, ‘he thought if he had a 

boat he could sail up and explore the 
densest part of the grass jungle. Daum- 
ling never sat down and said that a 
thing was impossible, so in this case he 
began to think out a scheme by which 
he could make a boat. 

Near the stream was a plant with 
leaves which to Daumlinz were immense. 
The plant was the burdock, and if you 
will look at one of these leaves you will 
see how large it was to our poor little 
man. From one of these leaves Daum- 
ling thought he could make his boat. 
Ilis first task was to cut one of them 
from the stem and get ‘it to the ground. 
This was no light work, for he had to 
use a little sharp flintstone for an ax. 
He fitted this into a handle made of a 
weed stalk and bound it about with 
fibers from the grass stems. 

On the burdocks grow the burs out of 


which we children make baskets. You 
know how sticky they are and that they 
cling to almost anything they touch. If 
they get into horses’ tails it is an awful 
job for the groom to get them out. Well, 
it happened that near the place where 
Daumling was chopping, there was a 
clump of these burs. The little man 
didn’t pay much attention to them, as 
he didn’t know how dangerous they were. 
As he was chopping away he slipped and 
fell against the clump of burs, getting 
his hair caught in them. He could not 
stir! He was held so tight that strug- 
gle as hard as he could, he could not 
get loose, and even stuck tighter. He 
lay on the leaf which he had been cut- 
ting and so was fairly comfortable, but 
how to get loose he did not know. His 
ax had dropped and he had nothing with 
which to cut himself free. 

He was lucky in having a little wallet 
with some dried berries and some cakes 
made of grass seeds, so that he had food 
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for the time being. He lay 
ail day trying to think of 
some way of escape. That 
night he was able to quench 
his thirst by scooping up 
dew from the leaf with his 
hands. 

Eariy in the morning he 
noticed a great black and 
white creature which was 
eating from the leaves of a 
plant close by. He was 
interested in the animal, 
which had a number of 
legs and moved along in an 
undulating way, and then 
began snip, snipping at the 
leaf. And Daumling also 
noticed that as soon as he 
had finished eating a milky 
juice came from the scar 
in the leaf and that it soon 
dried in big, gummy drops. 

As Daumling lay there 
he thought it all out He 
had intended simply mak- 


ing a raft of the big leaf, anit 


but now he decided to make 
a “sure-enough” boat, if he 
ever got loose from the 
burs. His idea was to- sew 
up the leaf in the form of 
a boat and to fill all the 
seams and cracks with this 
white gum. You can try it, 
too, next summer, if you like. The gum 
comes from the milkweed plant. 

While Daumling was thinking this ali 
out, the big creature, which was the 
larva of the Monarch butterfly, began 
to move about the milkweed plant and 
finally decided for some reason to go to 
another one. It chanced that there was 
a grass stem which curved over the leaf 


on which Daumling lay, 
and on this bridge the 
Monarch thought he would 
cross and look for another 
pasture. You can imagine 
Daumling’s feelings! He 
had enjoyed looking at the 
creature from a distance, 
but to have him at close 
quarters was different, es- 
pecially as he had left his 
sword at home. 

But on came the big fel- 
low, and you can realize 
how it would seem to have 
a worm as big as a wolf 
coming at you. In his hor- 
ror Daumling edged over 
as far as he could, and, los- 
ing his balance, he fell 
from the leaf, and the sud- 
den wrench did what all his 
struggles had not done, 
pulled him loose, and he 
dropped to the ground, one 
bur clinging to his hair. 
You can understand the re- 
lief he felt. It was some 
time before he could get 
rid of the bur, but he did 
it, though he had to lose 
some of his beautiful hair. 

Some people would have 
given up the boat scheme 
after such an experience, 
but not so Daumling. He set to work 
again on another leaf and watched out 
for burs. In a short while he had the leaf 
off, sewed up, and the chinks and cracks 
filled with the white gum, and soon had 
in the water a fine boat, which did not 
leak a mite. Then he rigged up a 
plantain leaf sail and was off for a trial 
cruise. 


(To be Continued) 


A Mishap 


By Cora A. Matson Dolson 


I made a little cake one day 
For dollie and for me; 

And Nellie, she had come to stay 
With her doll, to our tea. 


And puss was curled up in a chair, 
We didn’t see her stir; 

We dressed our dollies, curled their hair, 
And never thought of her. 


And then we set our table too, 
With cloth and cups and all, 

As nice as mammas ever do 
When ladies make a call. 


But oh, that cake! We had cut one, 


Just one slice, for a test, 
And what had naughty pussy done 
But eaten all the rest! 
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The Wild Ducks 


By Clifton Johnson 


1. There was once an old man. Here is 
his house: 
O 


3. In front of the old man’s house was 
a nice large yard like this: 


5. And there were two brooks that 
flowed into the pond. One brook started 
in a little clump of bushes down here and 
flowed to the pond like this: 


7. One day the old man saw a flock of 
the wild ducks alight in the pond, and he 
said: “I’m going to have some of those 
ducks.” 


So he got his gun and ran down to the 
pond like this: 


9. Then the old man took his gun on his 
shoulder and walked back to his house 
like this: 


2. And here is the man: 


© 


4. Not far away was a pond. Here it is: 


C 


6. The wild ducks liked to come to the 
pond and swim around in it, and here 
they are: 


8. And as soon as he got to the edge of 
the pond he fired his gun, bang! But his 
aim was not good and the ducks all flew 
-—_ from the other end of the pond like 
this: 


And when he got home he said: “Well, 
well, I made a goose of myself that time,” 
and there is the goose. 
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rank, Chouteau Pro 
Architect’ 


UBSTANTIALLY there is as much 
work for the architect in design- 
ing a house to cost twenty-five 

hundred dollars as there is in one costing 

twenty-five thousand dollars; the only 
chance for difference being in the fact 
that the drawings for the latter will be 
larger in size, and it is of course prob- 
able that the finish is more elaborate; 
but the initial problems of deciding on 
the plan, and the scheme for the exterior 
treatment, are of almost equal difficulty. 

If, therefore, the problem is left in the 

hands of an architect with a large and 

established practice, even though he may 
be a personal friend of the owner, the 
chances are very much against his ever 
coming in personal touch with the build- 
ing itself, either while it is in the office 
or while it is in process of construction; 
the matter being left to his subordinates, 
and, in a commercially run office, the 
smaller the cost of the building the 
cheaper the help employed in its design. 

If, on the other hand, a person mak- 
ing a specialty of small buildings is 
approached, it is almost certain that the 
plans will be merely a repetition of 
some other design, one 


Illustrated from Drawings by the Author 


I—The Owner and the Architect 
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place the work in the hands of somé 
younger, less known individual; when the 
owner is probably engaging in a lottery, 
although the chances are that unless he 
has exceptionally poor luck he will re- 
ceive a better and more considered design 
than in either of the other cases. 


Choosing an architect 


Undoubtedly the best work in America 
is to-day being done by the younger men 
in the profession, men running either 
larger or smaller offices. Both their 
ideals and their standards are high, and, 
especially in the smaller office, less ex- 
pensive work receives much more per- 
sonal care and attention from the archi- 
tect himself. The client may justly 
expect to find among this class the men 
from whom the important architects of 
the coming generation will be evolved 
by processes of chance or selection that 
are now gradually working themselves 
out, and, displaying an ordinary amount 
of business acumen and judgment, he 
could confidently place the problem pre- 
sented by his individual house in the 
hands of some one of these. 


already built and = con- 
structed, perhaps a dozen 
times, in different locali- 
ties. Artistically either r 
method will probably pro- iy 
duce a building of substan- ee 


tially the same class of 


mediocrity, but a much 
larger percentage on the 
cost will be required as a 
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commission by the archi- 
tect having the larger 
practice. 


Another possibility is to 
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But even the architect, conscientious 
though he may be, cannot give to the 
owner the kind of a house that he has a 
right to expect or that he desires, unless 
the owner himself will co-operate with 
him in order to produce a_ successful 
result. Having once made his decision, 
the latter will most forward his own 
wishes by paying that attention to his 
architect’s advice that he would extend 
to any other specialist or business man 
in the ordinary relations of the city, 
stating as clearly and plainly as possible 
his requirements, the number of rooms, 
their size, their approximate location; 
indicate by a _ photo- 
graph, or by some 


is outside of and in addition to the other 
items, and in case any of these have 
to be bought entirely anew, a certain 
amount should be apportioned and laid 
aside for them before naming your re- 
quired price to the architect, who will 
not include any of these things in his 
approximate estimate. 

This initial difference of view-point 
accounts for many of the misunderstand- 
ings that sometimes occur between the 
architect and client, and for the very 
general impression that so often prevails 
that the architect always overruns the 
amount of money allowed by his client. 


house or houses com- 
monly known to both, 
the kind of exterior 
that he imagines he 
should like; and then 
endeavor to understand 
the objections and ad- 


vice proffered by his 
adviser. 


How much willyou spend? 


The owner should 
now make up his mind 
very definitely upon 
several points. He 
should estimate the 
amount of money he 
wishes to expend in the 
erection and furnishing 
of his building. He 
must remember that the 


price, as estimated by Te 


his architect and con- 

tractors, is based upon 

the plans and specifications furnished 
by the architect, and that many things 
necessary for the comfort and use 
of his building are not ordinarily in- 
cluded in the contract price of the house. 
This estimate may include screens, 
storm windows, leaded glass, seats and 
bookcases, and mantels and fireplaces; but 
not unless they are specifically men- 
tioned somewhere in the contract. It 
will not ordinarily include such items 
as shades, draperies, wall papering, gas 
and electric fixtures, grading or plant- 
ing; ‘or does it include the architect’s 
commission, which is estimated from the 
actual cost of the completed house. Of 
course, furniture of every kind, includ- 
ing the various permanent fixtures such 
as towel racks, soap dishes, mirrors; 
shelves, etc, and rugs, stoves, ice boxes, 
tables and chairs and the other details, 


As a matter of fact, for much of such 
extra expenditure, where it actually does 
occur, the client is himself responsible; 
either by changes made from the con- 
tract and specifications, or from addi- 
tions made thereto at some time after 


the contract has been let, and yet he . 


is generally inclined to cast all of the 
blame for this condition of affairs upon 
the architect. 

It is most unfortunate for the client 
to name a price less than he actually 
expects to spend, as such a course will 
result in his attaining a house of less 
actual value than he desires, because, 
no matter what the actual money expend- 
iture, the initial plan and arrangement 
will be cramped and of less actual worth 
than if the architect had been allowed 
to devise a scheme of proper magnitude 
in the first instance. 
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The design a complex problem 
In case the owner has any 
preconceived ideas as to the 
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exterior appearance and 
treatment of his house, either 
as regards its style or the 
materials to be employed, he 
would much better decide 


upon them and consult with 
his architect before he se- 


lects his land; as otherwise 
it is very likely that he may 
pick out a lot that, conven- 
ient and attractive as it may 


be from all points of corsid- 
eraticn, is such that from its 
surroundings or location it 
is absolutely unfitted to carry the type of 
house he most desires. I know that 
such a procedure is unusual, but this 
initial precaution would have prevented, 
in so many instances, a house of the 
kind least suited to a location being 
forced upon it, that it seems strange 
this idea has not been more generally 
followed. 

The site will always impose certain 
general conditions; the directions of view 
will suggest the location of the principal 
living and bedrooms; the points of the 
compass, with their attending consid- 
erations of cold and warm directions 
(these latter sometimes locally varied 
by the prevailing winds), as well as the 
sides exposed to the sun between its 
rising and setting, are also most im- 
portant; while the possible next ad- 
joining buildings may, by shutting off 
the sun, or obstructing the view, change 
in one way or another the first general 
conditions. The contour of the land, 
the fact of its being wooded by one 


j 
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The front elevation of the cottage 


or another variety of trees, or left open 
and clear, should do much toward de- 
termining the general outline and sky 
line of the buildings located upon it. 
In addition to the considerations im- 
posed by the land, there are .others 
determined by the climate, the local 
conditions, and finally by the owner. 

In the northern portions of the country 
it is necessary in building a dwelling to 
give especial attention to making it 
warm when in an exposed position, and 
to protect it from the winds and rain; 


for a summer house to be kept cool and , 


open, and the winter dwelling to be so 
planned that the rooms are warm, cheer- 
ful and without drafts. A rainy climate 
requires especial protection of .covering. 
the window and door openings against 
this element, while in. places where this 
precipitation takes the form of »snow, 
even greater care is necessary, in order 
to prevent the roof, especially around 
any dormers and gables, from leaking. 
In a country where wood is cheap, easily 
worked and obtained, it 
would be the most economi- 
cal material for building; 
while in another section it 
may be that stone or brick 
are so plentiful that they 
will possibly be employed at 


but a slight difference in- 


cost. 
Personal preferences 


All these items are act- 
ually of more importance, 
and should be considered 
even before those imposed 
by the owner himself, and 


yet such is rarely the case. 


—— His requirements as to 


Room, 


A section of the cottage 


number, location and sizes 
ef rooms, with ‘the nec- 
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essary accommodations for servants, 
furniture and belongings; customs of 
life and living which vitally influence 
the entire building and its arrangement, 
and—important only because it so fre- 
quently conflicts with these—his stipu- 
lation as to its desired limits of price, 
are too often considered to be of more 
importance than the conditions imposed 
by nature herself; conditions, too, that 
can be obviated and avoided in their 
more rigorous effects, so far as he is 
himself concerned, by first 
considering them; while if 
he chooses to disregard en- 
tirely this aspect of the 
case, theyy can never after- 
ward be satisfactorily over- 
come. 

No architect with a right - 


object separately, and here the eye of the 
beholder is arbitrarily considered as 
being exactly opposite every identical 
portion of the entire edifice. A “see- 
tion” consists of ‘a view taken through 
‘the house or wall, as if one. side were 
removed and the walls cut through, show- 
ing their exterior construction. 

The plan is perhaps the easiest draw- 
ing for the ordinary person to under- 
stand, the most obscure portions being 
those parts given to the delineation of 


fecling for the principles of 
his profession ever balks at 
restrictions in price, how- 


ever rigorous they may be. 


Indeed, these restrictions, 
along with ' what others may 
exist, serve but to increase 
the interest of the problem, 
as such, and spur the de- 


signer on toward the one 


suecessful solution that- , 

always exists for every prob- 

lem, however difficult it may at first 
appear. It is pssible, however, for the 
owner to destroy. the interest of his 
architect by avy number .of ,wnréason- 
able or impossible demands. There are 
certain natural laws that hold good in 
architecture, as in everything else, and 
yet thére are many clients who refuse 
to believe’ that “two objects (rooms) 
cannot occupy the same space at: the 
game time,”. a standpoint certainly no 
more reasonable than. that of the wealthy 
brewer who refused to pay ‘for a “per- 
spective” of his house, because it. ,dis- 
played only. two instead ‘of’ the three 
sides that he desired to have shown in 
the picture. 


Meaning of architectural terms 


- It is of course difficult for the client 
to comprehend the arbitrary systems of 
measurement and the method of describ- 
‘ing his house used throughout the plans, 
sections and elevations of the architect. 
The “plan” shows each floor of the 
house separately, quite as though the 
floor or roof above were taken off and 
the beholder looked directly :dewn into 
the top of the house. The “elevation” 
shows each side of the house, room or 


Cottage elevation, end 


the staircases that run to the stories 
above .and_ below, along with their at- 
tendant considerations of “head’ room,” 


etc; and the courses followed by the’ 


various flues, and the pipes for smoke 


_and heat, for the conduct of water, . 


electricity, sewage, gas, etc, 
The elevation is easily enough com- 


prehended after the arbitrary system - 


necessitated in order that’ it may be care- 
fully drawn out and figured is once 
understoed ; but it requires a long archi- 
‘tectural experience to. enable the indi- 
vidual, to judge of the actual effect of 
the completed building from this arbi- 
trarily flat drawing, in one plane, of 
angles and lines that represent surfaces 


that are recessed, projecting, overhang-’ 


ing, sloping or inclined, and plain or 
decorated or broken by horizontal and 
perpendicular lines (integral parts of 
the material in which it is to be exe- 
cuted), as the case may be.- In judging 


but the one elevation, the critic is com-' 


pelled to form in his mind ‘an outline 
of the plan of the building as well as the 
aspect of the elevations next adjoining 
each end of the one then before him. 
The question of “scale” offers but 
little difficulty. The ordinary set of 
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working drawings is made to the scale 
of “one-fourth inch to the foot,” or “one- 
fourth inch scale” as it is sometimes 
called, when each quarter of an inch on 
the paper drawing represents one foot in 
the actual building. 

While the owner may then soon ac- 
custom himself to the arbitrary meanings 
of the plan and its scale sufficiently to 
enable him to imagine the size and pro- 
portions of the room, and the location 
of the various doors and windows, as 
well as to the arrangement of the furni- 
ture within it, he should not venture to 
make too absolute demands upon his 
architect as regards the exterior appear- 
ance of his house until he has absolutely 
convinced himself that he understands 
the meaning of the drawings that ex- 
press this exterior, and that he realizes 
something of its actual appearance as 
well, 

The owner can undoubtedly obtain the 
best and most satisfactory results, after 
his land is once secured, by taking ample 
time to study out thoroughly on paper 
all the details of the house, especially 
as regards its plan and arrangement. 
The cost of doing this at that period is 
much less than it will ever be after the 
house is begun, and while many people 
consider it necessary to build two or 
three houses before they obtain one 
that is satisfactory, such a_ reckless 
method is not at all necessary, provided 
sufficient thought, care and pains are 
taken with the one they first build. 


Begin early 


Instead of starting in in January to 
erect a house to live in for June of 
the same year, they should start in the 
January, or, better still, the early winter 
of the year before and work over and 
study out the arrangement and propor- 
tions and general “livability” of each 
room, not only as regards the room itself 
but also in its relation to each and all 
of the other rooms in the house. By 
this slow process, and by sifting the 
various schemes of arrangement, the 
owner will not only become intimately 
acquainted with the plans of his house, 
but he will gradually get to so under- 
stand them, as well as to imagine the 
appearance and relation of the rooms one 
to the other, that he will unconsciously 
be preparing himself for the successful 
solution of the decoration and finish of 
the house interior; while during this 
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same time the architect will have abun- 
dant opportunity to give all the study 


that he may desire to the exterior, as | 


well as to the treatment of each room 
The result will be that the house, when 
it finally exists, will largely escape from 
the many small drawbacks of crude and 
unstudied proportions that are almost 
inseparable from the quickly designed 
and constructed dwelling. — 


Beauty is economy 


One factor the owner must not over- 
look is the feeling and appreciation for 
the artistic that has, during the last few 
years, begun to so strongly evince itself 
among the great mass of the American 
people. This movement has at last 


reached a point where it has impressed 


the most commercial and least artistic 
individuals; even the contracting builder 
has succumbed. It has finally become 
unprofitable to erect any building, no. 
matter for what purpose intended, with- 
out paying considerable attention to 
making it attractive to the public, upon 
both its exterior and interior. Much 
real estate is now both undesirable and 
unsalable from the imartistie and old- 
fashioned nature of the buildings with’ 
which it is encumbered, and no conserva- 
tive and prospective builder but must 
keep in mind the possible value of his 


investment in case he should at any ” 


time desire to dispose of it. 
A building designed to suit. the spot 
where it is placed and one that is in 


artistic keeping with it, will always have , 


an added value that may be readily 
computed in dollars and cents. It will 
give more satisfaction to its inhabitants, 
it will prove to be more readily salable 
at any time, and adds to the value of the 
land instead of being merely a useless 
incumbrance. This standpoint is one 
that is readily appreciated by the Amer- 
ican man of business and it is this fac- 
tor that is responsible for much of the 
improvement in buildings of all sorts 
now being erected throughout the coun- 
try. 

An artistic exterior need not cost a 
cent more that an inartistie one. In- 
deed, to-day the most pleasing effects 
are obtained by simplicity in composi- 
tion, and an actual saving in expense is 
effected by omission of the overelaborate 


exterior “gimeracky” ornaments that - 


cannot hide the bad proportions ,and 
outlines of the building. 
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‘HE seat illustrated is useful, orna- 
mental, simple in its construction, 
and best of all, moderate in its cost. 

The material is white wood or pine of a 

thickness of seven-eighths of an inch, 

with the exception of the seat arm and 
the. sides of the bookease, which are one 
and . three-eighths. and one and one- 
eighth inches in thickness, respectively. 

The members which make up the box 
are tongued and grooved and are fast- 
ened together with screws; so that if one 
moves the box may be knocked down into 
a very small compass. The arm is sawed 
out of one and three-eighth-inch stock 
and is. screwed to the end of the box, 
thus at the same time closing the end 
and forming a finish for the seat. The 
cover or top of the -box is divided into 
two parts, which are hinged to lift and 
give’ access to the interior, where there 
is room enough to store away as much 
as the ordinary trunk will hold. The 
object in recessing the lower part of the 
box front is‘ to get it away from the 
heels of a person when sitting. 

The. bookease is fastened to the box 
with two screws only, as its own weight 
when filled with books is more than suf- 
ficient to keep it in place. This case was 
designed ‘to take books of different 
dimensions, as shown on the sectional 
drawing. The large opening on the side 
_ is for an atlas. The finish at the top 
of the case can be obtained all made 
and ready to go in place, at any first- 


= Portable Window Seat | 


" By E. J. Stone 


class planing mill, for about fifty cents. 

The case and seat were designed to 
accommodate a cushion two and one-half 
or three inches thick, but this can be 
dispensed with if the builder ‘wishes, and 
the top ‘nicely finished instead. 

The dimensions of the seat are as 
follows: Length over all, seven feet six 
inches; hight, one foot two and one-half 
inches; width, one foot eleven and one- 
half inches; hight of case above seat, two 
feet ten inches; case same width as seat 
and one foot two inches, front to back. 

The bill of materials for this should 
not run over ten or eleven dollars, in 
most localities, with perhaps an addi- 
tional seventy-five cents for mill work in 
eutting grooves and tongues. 


When our first baby came, the ques- 
tion arose as to wheré he should sleep, 
as we were crowded, having no room for 
a child’s bed. We fixed a dainty little 
bed, which may be suggestive to other 
young mothers. Procure an empty shoe 
box, measuring about eighteen by forty 
inches, and some eighteen inches deep. 
Strengthen the bottom with narrow 
strips (laths will do) and eut three or 
four holes for ventilation. Then put 
small rollers in the corners, so that it 
can be easily pushed about. We sawed 
our box down a trifle so that it would 
just slip under the bed. Line the inside 
of the box. with white swiss over some 
delicate color, and cover the outside 
with the same, putting it on full around 
the top and leaving it loose at the 
bottom. I think it is more durable and 
roomier than the usual basinette. Our 
seven months’ boy still: sleeps in his 
with comfort. Mrs A. O. C. 


Combined widow seat and bookcase, portable 
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Soon the Syperience of Cut Kaadors 


A Night’s Experience 


By Emma A. Shumway 


Our family was living in an old 
colonial house in the suburbs of a New 
England village. The place had been oc- 
cupied by successive generations for two 
centuries and great care had been taken 
to preserve as far as possible the origi- 
nal plan of the house. It still had its 
large chimney with fireplaces and brick 
ovens in the basement and first story, 
and its generous living room, some 
thirty feet long by sixteen wide, which 
we used for a kitchen. In the middle 
of one side of this room was a huge fire- 
place which had served for the family 
cooking in early days but later had been 
closed by means of a wooden fireboard 
lined with sheet iron. In front of this 
and back of the stove stood a large 
wooden box filled with kindlings. At 
one end of the room was a large marble 
sink into which water was brought by 
means of a suction pump which commu- 
nicated with a well outside the house. 

Late in the afternoon it had been dis- 
covered that the pump was out of order 
and a temporary supply of water had 
been brought from another well some 
distance from the house. We had had a 
sad year of bereavement and financial 
loss which had left my mother in a state 
bordering upon nervous prostration. I 
was suddenly awakened in the night to 
see her rushing from her room, with 
her long dark hair streaming over her 
shoulders, gesticulating wildly and utter- 
ing a series of inarticulate screams. My 
first thought was that she had become 
suddenly insane, and instinctively I 
sprang to her side with the hope of help- 
ing her. Then I saw that the kitchen 
was filled with flames. 

It proved that soot had fallen down 
the chimney and accumulated back of 
the fireboard, a spark had fallen and 
ignited it. The sheet iron had proven an 
insufficient fire guard and heated so hot 
as to set the wood fireboard on fire; this 
in turn had lighted the kindling in 
the woodbox, which was now blazing to 
the ceiling, the flames sweeping across 
the room and down the opposite side. 


I realized, as my mother had done, 
the danger to the members of the family 
who were sleeping in the second story, 
for it was already a question whether 
we could reach the stairway, or, if we did 
succeed in getting to the chambers, if 
we could return before the fire would cut 


off retreat. I succeeded in arousing my _ 


brother, a young man of twenty, who 
was in the second story, and he soon had 
everybody awake, as he supposed, but one 
sister and my youngest brother did not 
come down, and it was impossible to 
return again to call them. There was 
no fire department to call upon, no water 
available and no time to arouse the 
neighbors and obtain their help. 

I had prepared the day previous a 
large jar of sweet corn by packing the 
ears in the jar and pouring hot brine 
over it. This had been left by the sink 
to cool. My brother seized it and threw 
brine, corn and all, upon the blazing 
woodbox. My mother appeared on the 
opposite side of the room with a brim- 
ming pan of milk, which followed the 
corn. Catching a hint from this, every- 
one rushed for milk, and when the sup- 
ply was exhausted everything that was 
liquid was poured on. Still the flames, 
though lessened, were not out. Some- 
one thought of a barrel of cider which 
had been brought home the evening 
before too late to put into the cellar, and 
so had been left in the back yard. Pails 
were brought and this also did duty in 
quenching the flames, which by this 
time were so far subdued that my 
brother dragged the woodbox out of 
doors and so gained control of the fire. 

My missing brother now appeared, 
fully dressed and wondering what -all 
the fuss was about, and my sister came 
down and informed us that her wardrobe 
and personal belongings were all tied 
up in the various pieces of her bed- 
clothes, ready to be removed from the 
house should it become necessary to do 
so. She had recently read that in case 
of fire one should do this before leaving 
their room. 

As we assembled at the scene of dis- 


aster the next morning, the appearance 


of the room, with its charred wood- 
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FIRE STORIES 


work and floor covered with pools of 
milk, cider and brine, with a plentiful 
sprinkling of ears of corn, may be better 
imagined than described, but as we 
gathered about the breakfast table there 
were only feelings of thankfulness that 
there were no vacant chairs and that our 
home had been spared to us. 


Our Cool-Headed Fireman 


By Mrs V. W C. 


The day had been so cold and dreary 
that we had indulged in a hot grate fire 
in our library. The contrast was so 
marked between the warm room and the 
extreme cold out of doors, that, after 
the.6 o’clock dinner, the temptation to 
settle down to a quiet evening at home 
was strong. 

During the day, the members of the 
family had detected a stronger odor of 
burning wood than the grate fire seemed 
to warrant, and, feeling a little uneasy, 
and to be sure that eyorything was safe, 
my husband, early ih the evening, had 
made a tour of investigation, but with 
no results. About 9 o’clock he thought 
he saw a little puff of smoke come from 
one side of the fireplace, and he started 
for the cellar, this time without a light. 

To his dismay, he saw flames shooting 
out from the timbers beneath where the 
fireplace was situated, and, coming 
quickly upstairs, told us that there 
was fire in the cellar, but no cause for 
alarm. The two children were upstairs 
preparing for bed, and naturally became 
greatly excited when told of the cireum- 
stances, coming downstairs as quickly 
as possible. 

We owned a hand fire-extinguisher 
which had been kept in the house for 
some years, and my husband started at 
once for that, but happening to think 
of his “best clothes,” donned earlier in 
the evening, when we had thought of 
calling upon friends, he decided nothing 
was too imperative to prevent his saving 
them. Accordingly he put down the 
extinguisher, went back upstairs, got 
himself into more suitable condition for 
his work, and started for the cellar. 

It was ‘a hard fight for.a few minutes; 
while the rest of the family, in a state 
of excitement, were wondering whether 
or not a shelter for the night would be 
spared to them, the man and the ex- 
tinguisher appeared. 

There stood our impromptu fireman, 
smoky, minus collar or coat, the red 
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extinguisher strapped to his back, an 
ax over one shoulder, and in his eye the 
resolve to conquer that fire single- 
handed, or know the reason why; before 
him a group of startled women .and 
children, vainly imploring to be allowed 
to summon the fire department. 

In a moment the carpet was pulled 
from around the fireplace, a hole was 
made through the double floors, and the 
heavy marble slab in front of the grate 
moved to one side. There was the 
trouble: the fire had almost burned apart 
the heavy timbers, and was rapidly 
creeping up the woodwork between the 
walls, on either side. Again came a 
loud demand to be allowed to summon 
help, but the man of the house was 
obdurate. Again the extinguisher was 
called into action, and after an anxious 
time the fire was declared out. 

When next day the insurance adjusters 
came to view the scene, they were loud 
in their praise of “the presence of mind 
shown by the family.” 


How Dwellings Catch Fire 


Many a home has vanished in smoke 
because timbers were less than one inch 
from smoke pipes or flues, walls less 
than four inches thick proved unresist- 
ing, stovepipes came nearer to wood- 
work than the twelve-inch limit, or the 
double collar inclosing three inches of 
air space was not there as a protection. 

Furnaces, too, have often caused mis- 
fortune—not the furnace, but our neg- 
lect to have at least twenty inches of 
open space between it and the timbers 
above, or because the metal shield to 
protect those timbers was not large 
enough, and extending, a> advised by 
experts, four feet in front. Often, in- 
deed, a fire has exposed the fact that a 
filling of sand or other solid matter 
became so heated by pipes or furnace 
that wood in close proximity ignited. 

We wad up the oily cloth with which 
we polished the piano, and surprised we 
are to find that because it was carefully 
boxed away it has started to burn of its 
own accord; if we do not box it away 
we may use it to wipe off the stove 
some time. A spark catches upon it and 
then—trouble. 

When the house is repapered, the 
unsightly hole for the stovepipe is cov- 
ered up, and again it is but a tiny 
spark that causes immense damage, set- 
ting the paper and then cther things on 
fire. Unprotected gas jets, the lack of 
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a place of safe keeping for the various 
inflammables the household needs, per- 
haps their careless use—filling an oil 
stove at night or when lighted, opening 
a package containing gasoline at night, 
reading under a light after applying hair 
tonic containing alcohol—all are re- 
corded in the history of many resulting 
disasters repeated in kind day after day. 


Cousin CELIA, a quite slow-spoken 
little girl, came over to spend the day 
with Aunt Fanny as a rare treat. Just 
as she came in a kettle of hot fat 
rendering spattered over on the stove. 
The child looked at Aunt Fanny and 
said very slowly: ‘“That’s just what my 
mother’s kettle did.” “What did your 
mother do?” cried Aunt Fanny. “She 
put in a dipper of cold water,” said 
Celia. No sooner said than done, and 
the scene that followed can better be 
imagined than described. Almost the 
entire contents of the kettle were in- 
stantly spread over the hissing stove 
and in another instant all was wrapped 
in flame. The fire lapped up the grease 
and help was summoned from the field 
to extinguish it. When the excitement 
abated, Aunt Fanny turned to the child 
and said, as if their talk had been unin- 
terrupted: “What did your mother’s 
grease do then?” “It did just as yours 
did,” was the calm rejoinder. Mrs C. E. 
Harris. 


How to Reduce Flesh 


By William S. Birge, M D 


Most persons who are too stout have 
two peculiarities: they have good appe- 
tites and a disinclination for a great 
amount of exercise. 

It is said to be almost impossible 
for any one to accumulate a large stock 
of adipose tissue if really active exertion 
in proper amount is made every day. 

Stout people begin to exercise in vari- 
ous ways, and are so possessed with the 
idea that they wear themselves out at 
the beginning; they are consequently 
unable to continue; they drop back into 
inactivity, on the plea that they really 
cannot endure so much exertion. 

Many stout persons, women especially, 
find objectionable fatty tissue accumu- 
lating about the waist line. It is this fact 
that gives them the keen discomfort. A 
fat figure may be gotten rid of in a very 
short time if the owner is willing to 
make the effort. The important point 


is to educate the muscles. Many women 
seem to have no knowledge of the 
existence of the abdominal muscles. 
They have been in the habit of trusting 
to their corsets to keep them in condi- 
tion, forgetting that the abdominal mus- 
cles have any part to play in the physi- 
eal economy. To get rid of an unpleas- 
ant bulkiness, it is necessary to go 
through simple muscular movements. 

Spread on the floor of the bedehamber 
a thick comfortable or blanket, and have 
ready a small pillow to use in ease of 
need. Remove the clothing and put on 
a loose slip or nightdress. Then lie 
down on the blanket. If giddiness does 
not result from placing the head. flat 
on the floor, take this position. If it is 
uncomfortable, use the pillow. When 
all is ready, clasp the hands together 
under the back of the head and straighten 
the body out, extending the muscles of 
the legs as straight as possible. Then 
begin by taking long breaths; after this 
try to contract the muscles of the abdo- 
men. At first maybe there will be no 
effect perceptible, which is in itself the 
most conclusive evidence of the need 
of such exercise. Five minutes of effort 
at the outset is all that is wise to take 
without an interval of rest. If there is 
abundance of time, lie still on the blanket: 
for a little while, put the feet close 
together, keep the head flat on the floor 
and resting on the clasped hands, then 
try to raise both feet at one time from 
the blanket. Do not move the body, 
simply lift the feet if possible. Very 
likely the attempt will prove a failure. 

know a woman who tried twenty-five 
times before she was able to raise her 
feet six inches from the floor. After 
the effort has proved successful, release 
the hands from under the head and let 
them rest gently on the abdomen, then 
lift the feet and observe the contraction 
of the muscles under the hands; the 
higher the feet are raised the more rigid 
these muscles become. 

As soon as practice enables one to 
contract these muscles readily, study the 
structure of the body and try to move all 
of the internal organs independently of 
each other. This is possible, and it is 
surprising, indeed, how many muscles 
will make themselves felt, muscles of 
which one never even suspected the 
existence. 

A few months of this kind of training, 
with a diet carefully selected and _rea- 
sonably restricted, will do wonders in 
the. way of reducing corpulence. 
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The Open Air Method 


By Julia Trowbridge Quirk 


I have been told that my boy is un- 
usual, but he seems only a natural 
healthy youngster. Dr Holt’s Manual 
has been my mainstay, and certainly he 
and the author of The Care of Babies 
in the October Goop HovusEKEEPING 
would not agree at all. Regularity in 
the feeding is absolutely necessary, but 
to feed a child every two hours for six 
months, making nine feedings in twenty- 
four hours, seems very like stufling. 
The paroxysm of crying spoken of in 
the article is an unheard-of thing in 
this household. My boy has never had a 
drop between 7 in the evening and 7 
in the morning. 

We changed the conventional 6 o’clock 
bedtime to 7, as the baby seemed .per- 
fectly willing to sleep for twelve hours, 
and I saw no reason why he should not 
accommodate us by giving us an extra 
hour’s sleep in the morning. 

My boy slept in his carriage outdoors 
every day last winter when the ther- 
mometer was not below ten degrees 
Fahrenheit. He was in the sunshine, 
warmly wrapped up, and in weather from 
twenty-five to eighteen degrees there was 
a net veil stretched over the hood of the 
carriage. When the thermometer was 
below eighteen a woolen veil broke the 
sharpness of the air. 

IIe was born in June, so he was about 
five months old when the weather began 
to get cooler. I was severely criticised 
all winter, and I feel now that Dr Holt 
has been an inspiration to us, as my boy 
is the picture of health and so far has 
had no trouble of any kind. Last sum- 
mer, instead of being the nerve-racking 
experience that was prophesied by all 
my cheerful friends, proved to be a 
season of health and pleasure to the 
baby in spite of prediction. 

I have tried my best to convert people 
to the open air system, but so far I 
am considered very rash. To treat a 
healthy, sturdy child like a “tropical 
plant,” as advised in your article, would 
seem to me an unfair advantage to take 
of a helpless little individual. 


A Typical Case 


By Rosalie 


A woman physician was consulted in 
her office one summer day by a girl 
mother and a middle-aged grandmother, 
who had brought with them an infant, 
a swaddling roll in a woolen shawl. The 
physician unpinned the shawl blanket 
and threw it to the floor. The next 
layer removed included a_ mesh-like 
woolen veil from over the infant’s face, 
a wadded silk finished and silk lined 
baby. bonnet tied with broad, stiffly 
starched ties, and an ordinary wadded 
infant’s merino cloak with a double- 
decked cape. These went into the shawl 
on the floor, and the doctor proceeded 
next to remove a little knitted sack. 
Next came the long, starched and be- 
ruffled white dress. Next, three starched 
petticoats, variously weighted with em- 
broidery and with wide, lap over and 
closely pinned waistbands, each in turn 
consigned to the heap on the floor. Next 
an embroidered fiannel skirt, and then 
the barrow coat. 

Into the shawl on the floor were 
dropped in turn a baby’s shirt of the 
triple fold variety, that binds around 
and ties in the front; next the regula- 
tion flannel band, two squares of can- 
ton flannel, knitted bootees and a long 
pair of merino stockings drawn up to 
the thighs after the fashion of leggins. 

“Just how many pounds was in the 
bundle on the floor I do not know,” 
says the doctor, “only that the load 
was a heavy one for the older woman 
to carry away when she left the office, 
and I pointed a moral concerning her 
strength as compared with the infant’s.” 

The baby was sponged over lightly 
by the physician, its parched mouth 
cleansed, simple treatment prescribed, 
and it was sent away in the lightest of 
its little flannel skirts and the little sack 
and with a handkerchief loosely knotted 
over its head. 

“T told the women to keep it cool and 
comfortable until evening, when I would 
come to the home and further prescribe.” 
says the doctor. “I was detained until 
dusk. When I entered the home—not 
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what might be termed a ‘poor’ one, by 
any means—I merely smcthered. Win- 
dows were closed in the bedroom where 
the infant lay, the fire was burning, 
the lamp was glowing and under a com- 
fort and a couple of quilts, dressed as 
it had left the office, handkerchief, 
woolen skirt and little jacket, the poor 
baby lay gasping its last.” 


Listen to the Doctor 
By Dr A. P. Reed 


If a child has obstinate bleeding at 
the nose, place the arms at full length 
straight above the head and lift up on 
them for a few minutes, using sufficient 
strength to well nigh lift the child from 
the floor. 

A large majority of the troubles of 
healthy born infants are digestive 
troubles, many of them being caused 
directly by the mother, who by too fre- 
quent feedings may prove her child's 
worst enemy. The child is caught up 
and nursed every time it cries to appease 
it, the warm milk doing this at first, but 
ultimately “adding fuel to the fire,” 
since generally the child is crying from 
the effects of indigestion, and at this 
rate the family physician has finally to 
be called and finds his duty rather in 
the line of correcting the habits of the 
mother than in drugging the little suf- 
ferer. 

If a child regurgitates its milk, or, 
as the mother says, vomits, nine times 
out of ten it has been overfed and 
simply needs stomach rest. Since this 
is a frequent fault and babies have to 
vomit so much, it is very fe~tunate they 
ean do it so much more easily than an 
adult; indeed, it is their only salvation 
under these circumstances. 

Don’t be afraid you will starve the 
little one by giving it under such con- 
ditions a few hours’ rest with absolutely 
nothing in the stomach. Babies don’t 
starve easily, and this little stomach of 
about an ounce capacity is very easily 
overloaded. Get an ounce bottle, note 
its size, and then remember that your 
baby the first few weeks of life has a 
stomach scarcely larger, and see to it 
that it be not overfilled, or even kept 
filled with absolutely no chance to rest— 
a thing that would kill even yourself. 


ALL THE CHILDREN like a dessert com- 
posed of cornstarch pudding with cara- 
mel sauce. 


Baby’s Bath 
By Jennie Campbell Douglass 


Instead of holding an active infant on 
the lap while bathing it, put a pad upon 
a bed and over it a soft woolen blanket. 
The person giving the bath has greater 
freedom of motion and there is no dan- 
ger of dropping baby, who can be kept 
covered very much better. 

For a young child a soft woolen wash 
cloth is much less likely to produce a 
chill than cotton or linen. A piece of 
absorbent cotton wound about the first 
finger is much better than a rag for 
washing out baby’s mouth, and boiled 
water is quite as necessary for this pur- 
pose as for him to drink, for he will suck 
the cotton and swallow all the water he 
can. 

A little absorbent cotton wound about 
a match is excellent for washing the 
infent’s nose or for going into the curves 
of the ear rim. In case of a cold in the 
head, oil or vaseline instead of water 
is good to keep the membrane from 
swelling. By <nserting the cotton- 
covered match wet with oil frequently a 
cold in the head can be cured. 

If the ears are inclined to run, or if 
baby scratches them, washing in a solu- 
tion of boracie acid and boiled water 
relieves the discomfort. This water is 
good, too, for washing baby’s face and 
head when he scratches them, for it 
allays the itehing which frequently 
causes him to do this. It is well to keep 
a large bottle of this solution ready for 
use. 

Rubbing the infant with sweet oil 
or melted cocoa butter prevents chafing. 
Cocoa butter mixed with a little quinine 
is excellent for rubbing the whole body 
when a child is weak or thin. 

When dressing a young infant it is 
much better to put skirts and dress on 
by drawing them over the feet than over 
the head. In this way the spine is 
always supported. 


In Spite of most careful washing my 
little girl’s woolen hose would shrink in 
the feet so that they were too short. 
I purchased of a shoemaker, for a small 
amount, an old wooden last the size of 
the stockings and stretched them on it 
while wet, being careful to put them 
on in good shape, very tight, and to 
leave until perfectly dry. This proved 
so successful that I bought a second last 
large enough for my own hose. E. L. M. 
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Ironing Day 


By Grace A. Dean 


To my mind, the one good argument 
for setting down ironing among the 
“disagreeables” of housework, is a poor 
equipment for doing it. It is certainly 
not hard work for one who is well, when 
the irons, the table, the holders and the 
fire are all in good condition. It is a 
mistake to have too few irons. Five or 
six irons may be kept heating so that 
there will be no difficulty in obtaining 
one of the desired temperature. Some 
large, heavy irons should be included 
in the outfit, and do not omit one or 
two small pointed irons for gathers. 
Many prefer the flatirons with the 
removable handle, though I am preju- 
diced in favor of the solid, old-fashioned 
one-piece iron, together with an asbestos 
holder. 

Vor satisfactory ironing the irons 
must be kept in good condition. Rust 
and dirt spots, if recently acquired, are 
removed by rubbing the heated iron over 
fine salt. If the iron is badly rusted, it 
needs to be rubbed with scouring soap, 
then cleaned with salt, then rubbed with 
wax; rub this off on newspapers (which, 
by the way, are indispensable in the 
laundry). This process may be repeated 
until a badly rusted iron becomes as 
smooth and clean as new. To prevent 
rusting, after the irons have cooled off, 
wrap them in newspaper and put them 
away in a perfectly dry place. 

The ironing board comes next in im- 
portance. First of all, it must be at the 
correct hight for the person who is to 
use it. Nothing is more foolish or more 
unnecessary than a tired, lame back 
caused by an ironing board over which 
one has te stoop in order to put the 
weight on the iron. There are inex- 
pensive ironing boards which can be 
adjusted to suit the hight of the laun- 
dress. If these are not available, an 
ordinary ironing board may be laid 
between a flat-topped chair and a table 
raised to the correct hight by means of 
blocks of wood. Next to the wood on 
the ironing board is needed a soft, tight 
covering of woolen or cotton flannel, 
anything soft, but not too heavy; this 


is stretched and pinned or sewed over 
the board, and covered with an old, clean 
sheet or piece of white cotton cloth, 
which can be changed frequently. If 
allowed to remain on the board after it 
has become soiled and spotted it will be 
impossible to have the clothes present a 
creditable appearance. 

An iron stand, a bit of cloth and a 
tiny basin of cold water, a newspaper 
and a holder or twc should be near the 
elbow of the laundry worker when she 
starts her ironing. A stick of wax and 
a supply of salt spread out ona news- 
paper are also of value. The little cloth 
is to be used to dampen dried portions 
of clothing, and to remove traces of 
starch, 

The clothes may have been sprinkled 
and rolled up tightly several hours 
before ironing, but in warm weather 
beware of mildew, which will reach the 
clothes if they are kept damp for a 
length of time. Sprinkling would not 
be necessary if we could take the clothes 
from the line and iron them at just the 
right degree of dampness. The dampen- 
ing can easily be done with a small 
whisk brush dipped in water, then shaken 
over the dried garments. Then they are 
rolled up, the smaller ones within the 
larger to preserve the dampness, and 
laid in a clothes basket until ready to 
iron, 

I do not know any exact order about 
ironing. It depends largely upon the 
amount of time one can give to it. 
When one has only a half-hour or so, one 
naturally does not undertake many large 
pieces, and, too, where a whole after- 
noon is spent in ironing it is well to 
sandwich in the small, easy pieces 
between the larger and the more difficult 
ones. 

When the irons are hot and the coolest 
place and clothing achieved, one is ready 
to begin work. Every housekeeper has 
her own method of*treating the heat of 
the iron, perhaps; almost the universal 
one, though, is by moistening the finger 
and touching the iron, causing a hiss if 
the iron is hot enough. Another way is 
to hold the iron close to the cheek so 
that the heat can be felt, and still others 
tell by the odor of the iron whether it is 
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hot enough. It is always wisest in 
addition to test the temperature of the 
iron on a newspaper, so that if too hot, 
it will be indicated by the scorching of 
the newspaper, and should then be turned 
on the back or side to cool. If one is so 
unfortunate as to scorch a garment, it 
may sometimes be remedied by placing 
the scorched portion in the sunshine; if 
the scorch is a slight one, it will dis- 
appear. Before using the iron a rub- 
bing with wax will make it smooth, but 
do not fail to rub off all excess wax on 
a paper, otherwise you will find grease 
spots on the clothes. “or thin mate- 
rials, an iron which is not very hot is 
best. For very damp things a very hot 
one can be used. 

Pull all articles straight before iron- 
ing and always iron along the warp 
threads, keeping the woof threads 
straight. When a garment is much be- 
ruffled it is well to iron the ruffles Jast 
to avoid mussing them while doing other 
parts of the garment. A little sleeve 
board is almost indispensable, and when 
men’s shirts are done up, a bosom board 
to slip inside is necessary. When iron- 
ing starched garments, wring out the 
little cloth in the basin of water and 
wipe off all excess starch. 

Table linen is not starched but is 
ironed while quite damp with hot irons 
until dry. If not ironed until quite 
dry, it will be limp and muss easily 
and not show its pattern satisfactorily. 
Fringe should be shaken out and brushed 
with a small soft brush. Particular care 
should be given to the hems of napkins 
and handkerchiefs, as the appearance of 
these is often spoiled when the hems of 
such piecesare allowed to become crooked 
or wavy. 

After each piece is finished it should 

hung on a line or clotheshorse until 
quite dry before putting it away, the 
irons rubbed with newspaper to free 
them from wax and lint, and all the 
utensils put away until next week’s 
ironing day. 


My Share 
By Cora A. Matson Dolson 


I have no lands, I have no gold; 
Fame’s way my footsteps miss; 

But Ive my baby girl to hold, 
My little lad to kiss. 

To helpful hights I may not reach, 
Or tides of error stay; 

Be mine the sweeter task, to teach 
Their unstained lips to pray. 


Out from Slavery 


By Housekeeper 


Since I dismissed my maid, four years 
ago, my family, individually and col- 
lectively, have had so much more comfort 
and saved money in so many little ways, 
that we look back to the days of her 
reign as a period of slavery and dark- 
ness. There are times, of course, when 
to have a neat-handed Phyllis dispose 
of the dishes or prepare a savory dinner 
would seem quite heavenly, but those 
times are rare in comparison to the 
moments in which we sit about the table 
after dinner without the fear of anger- 
ing a waiting Bridget or Norah anxious 
to get the dishes out of the way, or when 
we greet the unexpected guest without a 
dread of the maid’s dislike to company 
because of the extra work it involves. 

To be able to have a chafing-dish sup- 
per on the spur of the moment without 
incensing the maid because we have 
“mussed up the kitchen,” is no less bliss- 
ful than to be able to ask the afternoon 
visitor to stay to dinner, whether it be 
washday or Thursday. And to be able 
to go into the kitchen any time during 
the evening on any errand whatever, 
without running into the servant’s com- 
pany, is not without its joys to the 
woman who has hesitated to go to the 
kitchen for a drink of water because of 
the nocturnal visitor. And when one 
wishes to close up the house for over 
Sunday and go down to the beach or out 
to the country for a breath of fresh air, 
it certainly is a comfort not to have to 
consider and dispose of a servant for a 
few days. 

These, however, while they are a 
blessed relief to the housekeeper’s soul, 
are not the only comforts to be derived 
from doing one’s own housework. The 
saving in money is only realized when 
one is able to purchase and keep a 
longed-for salad bowl or pretty cream 
pitcher, or to have the pretty gown for 
which there seemed no available funds 
when Norah was receiving three dollars 
a week and wasting and eating five dol- 
lars’ worth more. For figure it how you 
will, the food for this extra person at 
one’s board will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of three dollars per week, and the 
extra provisioning that is necessary, not 
only in the larder, but in the linen and 
china closets, because of an extra person 
to be lived up—or down—to, will foot 
up a couple of dollars more. The extra 
lights, the careless use of the gas, the 
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lack of care bestowed on articles in com- 
mon service, the breakage of china and 
glass, these must all be paid for by the 
housekeeper herself, and only she knows 
what a heavy bill of expense it amounts 
to in the course of a year. 

In my own case I find that the money 
which I save not only pays a woman to 
come and wash and iron one day each 
week, but allows me a better table, labor- 
saving utensils for my kitchen and 
pantry, an occasional pretty piece of 
china, glass or silver, more and nicer 
linen, and an appreciable addition to 
my own allowance which allows of the 
purchase of new gloves or bonnet and 
the acquiring of a new or coveted book. 
And all these comforts pay me, you may 
be sure, for the extra work I must do. 
It would be nice to stay out a little 
longer in the afternoon and know that a 
good servant in my kitchen was prepar- 
ing a good dinner for my consumption 
and that it would not be necessary for me 
to be home any earlier than dinner time, 
and the off days that come to everyone 
would be easier and more comfortable if 
there were someone to do the heavy work, 
but these do not count for much in the 
generaLoutcome. 

In looking over my azcount books, and 
remembering the times when I had to 
go without some little comfort I partic- 
ularly wanted or when one of my treas- 
ured possessions was broken to bits by 
a careless housemaid, I find not only an 
appreciable saving in table and house- 
keeping expenses, but added comforts in 
our home. Would we have dared pur- 
chase the pretty lamp which adorns the 
sitting room table if there had been a 
careless servant to break either the lamp 
itself or the handsome globe? Would we 
have felt that we could afford to buy the 
pretty bookease if we had been obliged 
to pay three dollars a week to a servant? 
Would I have been able to save enough 
money from my allowance to buy the 
comfortable chair for pater familias, 
unless I had had an increased allowance ? 
And would the head of the family have 
felt justified in giving me the pretty 
cut glass tumblers for Christmas if he 
had known there would be a careless 
maid to break them if ever she were able 
to touch them? 

And there is a decided pleasure in 
being able to tell my daughter that she 
may invite the girl friend who is spend- 
ing the afternoon with her to stay to 
dinner, or to welcome the impromptu 
gucst whom my son has brought home to 
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dinner and to spend the night with him 
without wondering how I can vlacate 


the maid when I tell her that there will ° 


be company to dinner and to breakfast. 
My present maid, myself, is not put out 
at having to set an extra place at the 
table for the stranger within her gates, 
and can make an omelet and stir up a tin 
of muffins for breakfast without being 
put out of sorts for the whole day. To 
her, company does not mean confusion, 
and the extra work entailed is a small 
price to pay for the love each member 
of the family has for the home and 
its maker. 

The balance in favor of doing one’s 
own work is decidedly larger than the 
physical comfort or ease derived from 
keeping a maid, and the days when the 
work drags, when one gets tired or when 
everything seems to go askew (these days 
seem to come even when a servant is 
employed), are a small price to pay for 
the added physical and home comforts, 
the freedom from care and worry, and 
the pleasure the members of the family 
take in the home. Personally, I would 
not exchange the certain cares and 
doubtful pleasures of the one for the 
troubles and manifold joys of the other. 


News From the Linen Counter 


By Mary Dawson 


No housewife who has passed in review 
the linens of this season would think 
of investing in a cloth—nay, not so 
much as a doily—trimmed with Tener- 
iffe or Renaissance. If the Cluny and 
filet and spachtel work are impossible 
from a financial standpoint, she will 
elect to have her damask plain save for 
the simple elegance of handmade hems. 
Or she will scallop the linen and button- 
hole the edges, both for cloths and doily 
sets. Simple hand embroidery in white 
cotton, if she is a needlewoman, will also 
suggest itself. For the two garnitures 
named, always somewhat tawdry at best, 
have a_ specially black mark opposite 
their names this year. 

Like everything else a great deal of 
the best linen is trimme’. Cluny, filet 
lace, spachtel work and !ayal from the 
Azores (an imitation of irish point) are 
the favored laces. Of these the Fayal 
is newest. This is a very fine handwork 
lace with a drawnwork pattern, the de- 
sign being in solid linen. Some of it Iam 
told is imported from the European con- 
tinent, but the largest supply is derived 
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from the island of Fayal. It is exceed- 
ingly expensive. 

An idea which, at least in its full 
development, is new this year, is the 
combination of lace and embroidery in 
a single piece. The embroidery is, of 
course, always in solid white, colors and 
tints being alike anathema. Mercerized 
cotton, on account of its laundering 
qualities, is more than ever a favorite 
for the purpose. 

The Chinese embroidery patterns are 
very fashionable, particularly those in 
pure white. For a single exception in 
favor of color is sometimes made in 
these cloths. The Japanese effects hav- 
ing white designs upon gobelin blue 
grass linen escape the odium which at- 
taches to all other tints. The Chinese 
decorations represent chrysanthemums, 
roses, et cetera, exquisitely wrought in 
the mercerized cotton. 

The new Japanese centerpieces and 
doilies are true works of art. They have 
but one defect—the fact that they do not 
launder so well as linen. Here the em- 
broidery is done in white silk floss on a 
background of sheerest linen. All the 
usual subjects of the oriental craftsman 
appear in these. There are chrysanthe- 
mums, roses, dragon patterns, and, pret- 
tiest of all, the cherry blossom. Consid- 
ering the extreme delicacy and richness 
of these pieces, the prices are astonish- 
ingly low. If they were produced in our 
own country, the cost would probably be 
increased tenfold. 

Garnitures of lace are interesting to 
the woman of small means, because of 
the gradation of goods which results in 
a corresponding difference of cost. If 
one cannot afford the richer and more 
elaborate patterns, there are to be found 
simpler and less costly ones upon the 
same plan. 

Luncheon cloths as well as doily sets 
come both in filet and Cluny. To match 
these there are hemstitched napkins with 
lace medallions in one corner. In these 
serviettes the monogram of the house- 
holder is worked in white mercerized 
cotton at the corner diagonal to the 
ornamentation. Either side may be 
folded uppermost when the napkin is 
ironed. 

In damask the most recent designs are 
found in border effects, showing the 
influence of the Louis, Directoire and 
Empire periods now so much in vogue. 
In some of the tablecloths the pattern 
occurs toward the center, giving what 
may best be described as a centerpiece 


effect. It is, of course, repeated again 
at the edges. Im other cloths it is the 
flowing border itself which sweeps up, 
forming a suggested centerpiece. Of the 
many popular border patterns, that hav- 
ing the insignia of the Empire—torches, 
wreaths, eagles, etc, is the most recent. 
This comes in both the circular and 
square cloths, so that any shape of table 
ean be fitted in it. 

In monograms the three interlacing 
letters rather severe in outline are used. 
The size varies, of course, according to 
that of the different pieces. As to posi- 
tion, in the cloth the initials come just 
in the center or just enough toward one 
corner to have them on the table top. 
Napkins are marked in the center and 
folded so that the marking comes upper- 
most. For doilies the monograms are of 
wee dimensions. 

No matter how simple the contents of 
her linen chest, the housewife can impart 
an air of great distinction by embroid- 
ering each piece with appropriate ini- 
tials, since all the floral intricacies and 
scrolls formerly connected in the mind 
with monograms have gone out, making 
simple, rather severe letters the stylish 
choice. 


When Night Falls 


By Alice E. Allen 


Fall lingeringly and light, 

O snowflakes of the winter night, 

And fold the little grave out there 
In white. 

He knows only his mother’s touch— 

Fall lingeringly, fall light. 


Sing lovingly and low, 

O winds, and softly, softly blow 

Around the little grave out there 
All snow. 

He knows only my lullaby— - 

Sing lovingly, sing low. 


Shine tenderly and true, 
O stars that light the lonely blue 
Above the little grave out there 

So new. 
He knows only his mother’s eyes— 
Shine tenderly, shine true. 


O God of stars and snow, 

The baby was so small to go 

Alone that weary way out there— 
You know 

He never left my arms before. 

O God of stars and snow! 
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® My better two-thirds has devised a 
plan which promises, after a fair trial, 
to make a pleasant adjustment of the by 
no means easy problem of a husband’s 
and wife’s EVENINGS. She bade me 
choose three evenings, which I was to 
dispose of each week, or on which I was 
to provide entertainment for the family, 
leaving three for her. Sunday takes 
care of itself. I naturally chose for 
mine the evenings on which I am likely 
to have personal engagements. The plan 
cannot be followed with absolute fidelity, 
it must be elastic, but I like it. The 
man who is never willing to accompany 
his wife anywhere or do anything for 
her amusement is trained in a system- 
atic and just way to do his part. The 
wife is compelled to leave the tired “old 
man” some evenings for rest. T. J. 


® Articles like “To Edith,” “To Mar- 
garet,” “Japanese Flower Arrangement,” 
when detached from the magazine and 
bound into a BOOKLET (I visited a 
bookbindery and learned how the work 
was done), make dainty and unique 
Christmas or birthday offerings. If the 
publishers could arrange to have such 
articles free from other printed matter, 
the booklet would be a grand success, 
and the rest of the magazine remain 
intact. Rose A. Cook. 


% A clubwoman told me her fellow-mem- 
bers had come to the conclusion that 
ORANGES were not so good as for- 
merly, because each member had had a 
bitter pudding. I told her the cause, and 
perhaps others may like to know how to 
make orange pudding that isn’t bitter. 
Peel and remove all white skin of four 
oranges, break each section into about 
three parts, pour one cup of granulated 
sugar over the oranges and set aside. 
Boil one and one-half eups milk, one 
tablespoon sugar, one tablespoon corn- 
starch, two eggs and a pinch of salt 
until thick, using only the yolks of eggs 
in the pudding. Set aside until per- 
fectly cold; then beat in the oranges 


with a spoon. The secret of avoiding 
a bitter pudding is in not heating the 
oranges. Th- v ‘ites of eggs are beaten 
stiff, a little pulverized sugar is added, 
and they are put on a granite pie plate 
in the oven to brown. When cold re- 
move earefully from the plate and slip 
on the pudding. C. H. 8S. 


» A friend with a large family has a cir- 
cular DINING TABLE. The central 
section of the table revolves. On this 
part are placed the sugar, salt, pepper, oil, 
vinegar, milk, cream, ete, that each one 
may readily help himself. Of course, 
the table is set with doilies and not 
with a full tablecloth. Which reminds 
me of another woman, 2 thrifty person 
who does her own work, but whose dinner 
linen is always immaculate. Her old 
tablecloths that are worn at the edges, 
are cut down to a size a bit smaller than 
the table top, and spread as a huge 
napkin over the tablecloth for break- 
fast and lunch. V. K. M. 


% Every stove and every chimney has a 
way of its own, and one must know all 
about those “ways” first. I never put 
a poker in the top of the fire, but do all 
my clearing from the bottom. In the 
evening, if the furnace fire is poor (ours 
is a hot air FURNACE), we put on a 
little coal, turn on all the drafts, and 
when the coal is half burned, poke ashes 
and cinders out from the bottom grate, 
thus giving it plenty of air, and then we 
put on first a layer of stove coal, packing 
it down solid, and top off with a layer of 
nut coal to fi!l in the hollows. Over all 
we put on a thin layer of cinders or 
ashes, and when the little blue flames 
leap merrily through these we know it 
is time to shut off the main drafts, a 
little later closing them all for the night. 
You have then a good, clear, solidly 
packed fire, well banked, which will last 
and give warmth all night. In the 
morning it may look dead, but when all 
the drafts are turned on, in five or ten 
minutes the furnace is ready for another 
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good feed of black diamonds. Of course, 
during the day we do not bank the fire. 
It is only in very, very cold weather that 
we find it necessary to attend to the fire 
in the middle of the day; generally 
mornings and evenings suffice. My 
range fire I treat about the same. It is a 
mistake to use large (egg) coal, though 
dealers often urge its use, for it requires 
a lot of draft to keep it alive, and more 
than half the heat is thus lost up the 
chimney. Use stove coal, with a fine top 
dressing, and pack even and solid—that 
is the most economical method. I use 
much less coal in preparation than do 
some of my friends. Isabella Helena 
Nordick. 


® New table linen is hard to HEM and 
many needles are broken in the effort. 
You can overcome this difficulty by 
rubbing the under edge of the folded 
hem with soap. I find then the needle 
pulls through easily. Betsey Baker. 


¥% We had a thrifty asparagus fern in 
a fern dish which we left in the center 
of the dining table between meals. 
Three times this fall our pet CAT (too 
well trained to get onto a table to steal 
food) ate the new shoots. I told our 
florist, who said cats needed green food 
at this season, that they often had com- 
plaints of cats eating ferns, and for that 
very purpose they sowed oats in little 
pots, which they sold for five cents a 
pot. You can sow oats around the 
edge of other plants, or raise them 
yourself with very little trouble. 
M. A. 


® The baby’s knitted sacque was all out 
of shape and stringy, after I had 
WASHED it and hung it to dry. So the 
next time I washed it, I tried drying it 
on a paper on top of the warming oven, 
where it dried quickly and came out “as 
good as new.” Mrs Warwick. 


¥ When my husband’s collars and cuffs 
are worn at the edges I tear the LINEN 
from the stiffening. It is much finer 
than that which one would ordinarily 
buy, and I have made myself pretty 
turnovers and cuffs from it. L. Z. 


¥ PINCUSHIONS have come in again 
after a long absence, but none of your 
fluffy, ruffly affairs. The new ones are in 
Empire style with gilt frame and incurv- 
ing legs like the French chairs or jewel 
boxes. The frame is sometimes square, 
but usually heart-shaped or round or 
oblong. They vary greatly in size. The 


cushion, built on top of the frame, is a 
low, stiff one like the upholstering of a 
chair in brocade, tapestry or figured silk 
or satin. I won mine, which is in cor- 
date form covered with tapestry, at a 
progressive card party. Ethel, 


¥ Never do anything because you are in 
the HABIT of doing it at such a time or 
in such a way. Never do a thing except 
for a valid reason applicable to the pres- 
ent instance. You will save yourself 
many a needless task, giving yourself 
time for many a restful moment doing 
something that “you don’t have to,” and 
which pays for that very reason. Those 
whom this hits, hold up your hands, 
Luke Lavender. 


¥I find during the coldest winter 
weather, when it takes the full power 
of a capable furnace, lavishly run, to 
heat a house, that one can keep a room 
much WARMER if the doors of closets 
or pantries opening off the apartment 
are kept tightly closed. Of course the 
closets will be cold, sometimes intensely 
cold, but as a rule they do not need to 
be warm. C, 


® For the many people who live in 
rooms and take their board outside, and 
who would be glad for many reasons 
to “fend” for 


themselves, oc- 
casionally, this 
little arrango- 
" ment for using 


the heat, as 
well as the 
light of a lamp, 
will be a bless- 
ing. Holes are 
' bored at the 
top of the up- 
rights, shown 
in the sketch, 


and the cross- 
bar slipped in. 
The one I use in traveling has the feet 
made of twisted wire, with a loop in the 
center for the upright to slip into. In 
that way I can readily take it apart to 
slip in my trunk. I place the lamp on 
a table, and the standard over it. An 
ordinary screw-hook is fastened in, to 
hold the kettle. If the lamp has a round 
burner, the heat will be great enough 
to heat water, boil eggs and something 
else, by using one of the divided kettles, 
such as are used on gas stoves, or one 
large pan with several smaller ones set 
inside, would answer. The same purpose 
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could be gained by placing a broomstick 
or cane across two chairs, with the lamp 
on the floor; but with this frame you 
may sit and read while you are waiting. 


® My neighbor makes her excellent 
DATE bread as follows: She mixes her 
white bread in the usual way, and just be- 
fore putting it in the pans for its final 
rising she takes a piece of dough a little 
larger than a quart bowl and kneads 
in almost a pound of stoned dates; she 
then lets it rise and bake just like the 
rest of her bread. We prefer the mo- 
lasses dates for this bread and be sure 
to have the dates in large pieces. We 
once cut the.dates up in fine pieces, 
thinking the bread would be much 
better, but we did not begin to like it 
as well. Spread the slices of the bread 
with plenty of sweet butter and it is 
very good indeed for luncheon or tea; 
indeed, our children consider it a little 
extra and prefer it to cake. It is cer- 
tainly much better for them. Frances 
Barnard. 


¥In the September number 
a contributor gives an ac- 
count of an ironing board 
support, which I think .can 
be improved by simplifying. 


Why not attach the ironing 
board itself (a) to the wall 
with hinges the proper hight, 
and attach a taper- 
ing leg or support 
(b) to the board 
with hinges, about 
two-thirds of its 
length from the 
wall and _ long 
enough to support 
the board hori- 
zontally when its 
end reaches the 
junction of the 
wall and floor? I 
would make the leg seven inches wide 
where it is attached to the board and 
tapered down to one and one-half or two 
inches at the end. Carl Lightfoot. 


¥ Mr Hayward’s expert views on coffee 
in the famous Men’s number were excel- 
lent, but I have found that COFFEE 
tightly confined in tin cans very soon 
gathers dampness, after which all the 
skill of the best cook will fail to pro- 
duce a perfect beverage. When the 
water is poured on the coffee, prepara- 
tory to making, the ground product 
should be so brittle as to snap easily be- 


tween the teeth. Should this test find 
it leathery, the coffee should be placed 
for a few minutes in a hot oven, then 
allowed to cool before using. The re- 
sult will be full-bodied, aromatic, clear 
coffee, with a life to it foreign to much 
of the coffee with which it is often one’s 


lot to be served. E. K. S. 


¥ Washing the children’s HEADS has 
been made much easier by the use of a 
square of rubber sheeting with the 
center cut out to fit the neck, and slit 
from one side to the outer edge. It is 
. great help in protecting the clothing. 


¥ Perceptible length of days may be 
given to all embroidered EDGINGS by 
running a straight row of close machine 
stitching just at the head of the scallops 
or points. This is easiest done in the 
flat, but I often do it on garments 
already made up. With this treatment 
the whole inside of a ruffle will often 
give way before the edge. Judgment 
has to be used as to the size of the 
thread employed; Number 50 is coarse 
enough for heavy embroideries, higher 
numbers for finer grades. The stitch- 
ing will not be noticeable after laun- 
dering. Mother. 


® A fact gleaned from the counters of 
the big shops is that the use of hem- 
stitching for damask table LINEN is 
discontinued entirely. This is explained 
as being due to the difficulty of laun- 
dering a cloth so furnished without 
having it split in the stitched borders. 
This winter the cloth not otherwise 
trimmed is simply turned up a half inch 
all around and hemmed by hand. Ethel. 


# I have found perfect rest in the last 
place one would expect—a big hotel in 
the city. When I become “worn to a 
frazzle” at home by social and family 
cares, I slip away to that HOTEL for a 
few days. There I have a quiet room 
with bath, and a telephone by which my 
every order is promptly filled. There I 
ean be entirely alone, or can spend as 
much time as I please watching the 
people at dinner or shopping or visiting 
the museum. Of course the hotel people 
know me and my husband, so that my 
being alone causes no comment. A 
couple of days in this vast but quiet hos- 
telry, takes me wholly out of my usual 
life, and is wonderfully refreshing. Then 
I go back to my country home quite 
made over. Expensive? Rather, but not 
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nearly as much so as to become ailing 
at home, with doctors’ bills and medi- 
eines. Mrs M. K. C. 


® I have a nursing towel made of a soft 
damask which I would not do without. 
A round hole is cut for the neck, some- 


. what nearer to one end 
than to the other. The 
towel is then cut open 

in the long pari, so that 
that end is divided into 
two sections, one twice 
as wide as the other. The 
entire opening and the 
ends are bound with 
satin ribbon. Small rib- 
bons are then attached 
to the edges of the open- 
ings, to tie the towel at the neck and 
six inches lower. This device forms a 
convenient screen, a protection to the 
gown and offers a soft surface to baby’s 
tender skin. Ruth F. Burke. 


® A friend conceived a good plan to 
keep baby’s shoes looking respectab!2 a 
little longer. A child stubs out his toes 
so easily, and if you merely slit off the 
tip of the SHOE when worn, the leather 
beneath looks quite new and keeps fresh 
as long as the original tip. M. T. 


® A housekeeper I know, pays extra 
for the privilege of choosing her own 
dozen ORANGES from the box or pile 
displayed. She judges by weight and 
appearance. A juicy orange is heavy in 
proportion to its size, while a “corky” 
one is light in weight. A smooth fine- 
grained skin which appears to be tightly 
stretched is a good indication of the 
contents, while the heavy, coarse- 
grained, dry skin signifies a coarse- 
grained fruit with little juice. L. W. 


® The secret of plump PILLOWS and 
cushions does not consist in stuffing 
them as full as possible, but in having 
the cover about two inches smaller than 
the pillow. It will then puff up pret- 
Ay center and be light and soft. 


¥ In the Men’s number I noticed par- 
ticularly how much trouble the men 
saved in small ways by LABOR-SAY- 
ING contrivances. They see the waste 
of time and strength clearly, when we 
women are too apt to cling to our own 
methods without considering the possibil- 
ity of finding an easier way. A woman 
will cheerfully undertake some new 
scheme that seems to her neater or nicer, 


without stopping to be merciful to herself 
and count the added journeys between 
table and sink and stove. A man makes 
a constant effort to make one trip do the 
work of two, and to do things, as far 
as possible, once for all. M. D. C. 


In sewing by a grate fire where one 
cannot heat an iron, a very good substi- 
tute for PRESSING seams is at hand in 
the poker, heated in the coals and wiped 
off on a moist cloth. A curling iron can 
also be quickly heated for a small bit of 
pressing of seams. A. M. B. 


¥ A careful buyer told me that she 
always plans to get her LINEN after 
some holiday exhibit, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas or Easter, and then asks to 
see the stock which has been mussed by 
being used as decorations for the win- 
dows. There will be a fine assortment 
of these goods, especially in the strictly 
linen stores, and although they may not 
be offered for sale by the clerks, can 
be found by inquiry. Even if the soiled 
linen is not attractive at first, it is 
perfect after laundering, and choice 
patterns may be bought at a great re- 
duction. E. E, L. 


¥% Any white goods that have become 
yellowed from lying may be beautifully 
BLEACHED by simply immersing in a 
jar of buttermilk. A day or two is suf- 
ficient if only slightly yellowed, but gar- 
ments that have lain long and become 
dark with age, and are seemingly useless, 
may be left in for two or three weeks, 
changing the buttermilk occasionally. 
They will come out snowy white. B. 


%K. F. C.’s article about the care of 
silver some time ago, interested me 
because for several years our church 
guild made silver cases to sell, and I 
believe our case was rather better than 
the one illustrated. In the first place 
never use pure white canton flannel, nor 
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wrap silver in white tissue paper, be- 
cause both are bleached with sulphur 
and will surely blacken silver. You 
may use unbleached or get a color. Cut 
the material so that the pocket will be 
about one inch shorter than the knife 
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or spoon (then it can be more easily 
taken out), and with at least four inches 
to fold over at the top. The case may 
be finished as desired. Either hem the 
raw edges and form the pockets with 
machine stitching or else bind the 
edges with ribbon and featherstitch the 
pockets. Roll and tie with tape or rib- 
bons. If one has a quantity of silver 
to pack away, it is a great convenience 
to tie the roll with white tape, on which 
may be marked with indelible ink the 
number and kind of its contents. An- 
other case is designed for holding 
souvenir spoons. This is made from 
chamois skin, with a pocket just deep 
enough to hold part of the bowl of the 
spoon. A ribbon, running across the 
whole case and caught at regular inter- 
vals, holds the handles and keeps the 
spoons in place. On the chamois pocket 
is marked the place the spoon came from, 
and perhaps some other brief facts. The 
deep flap and end pieces fold over and 
keep the silver secure when rolled to 
put away. I. H. F. 


# FIGS, if not used soon after being 
taken from the box, will sometimes dry 
up so as to be hard and almost uneat- 
able. We make them perfectly luscious 
by soaking them over night in a thin 
syrup, then laying them in a steamer 
till they are plump and soft. C. 


# Fear of falling on SLIPPERY walks 
may be overcome. From heavy felt or 
flannel, cut pieces large enough to cover 
the ball of the foot, and attach these 
pieces to the sole of the rubbers with 
rubber cement. Of course the pieces 
will have to be renewed during the 
winter, but in my experience not nearly 
so often as one might think. N. J. T. 


#1 am very much interested in small 
AQUARIA, but cannot obtain the small 
jars except at too much expense. So I 
have made a number out of rectangular 
bottles, which answer every purpose. 
Any moderately thick bottle will do, 
though the thinner and clearer of course 
the better. An ordinary string well 
soaked in kerosene oil is loosely fastened 
just below the neck where the break is 
to be made and then ignited at the point 
opposite to the knot. At the end of 
fifteen or twenty seconds, cold water is 
dashed upon the heated area and a sharp 
click tells of the crack at which a smart 
blow severs the neck from the bottle and 
leaves a handy wide mouthed jar. If 
the edges are rough a perforated cap 


made out of tough paper hides the edge 
and is besides useful in keeping the dust 
- the aquarium. A. F, Erdman, 


¥% To make bedroom slippers for a man, 
of heavy bathrobe flannel, cut the soles 
the proper size (Figure 1) then the toe 
piece (Figure 2). Next comes the heel 
piece (Figure 3), all are double thickness, 


Figure 3 Figure 4 


Figure 5 


The shoe when finished looks like Fig- 
ure 4. Baste the toe piece on to the 
sole as in Figure 5, then the heel, 
then stitch on the machine. After- 
ward bind the edges with narrow ribbon 
and sew two ribbons on the heel pieces 
to tie over the instep. The slippers 
are very convenient to have, inex- 
pensive to make and really pretty. 
Constance Sidney. 


® By having at least one SHEET for 
each bed every year, I keep a little ahead, 
and do not feel the expense which a regu- 
lar replenishing incurs. My sheets have 
both hems wide. The wear is then more 
even. I mark each carefully with in- 
delible ink with my name and 704 or 705, 
according to the year I make it, and the 
size, 9-4 for full bed, 7-4 for three- 
quarters bed. Thus I can see at a 
glance what sheet I am taking out and 
regulate the wear. I do the same with 
the pillow slips. Mrs L. W. C. 


¥ Most women steam VELVET in order 
to renovate it, by placing a wet cloth over 
an iron. For small pieces this does very 
well, but for large pieces I' have found 
that the edges of the iron left marks and 
it was too slow work. I filled a gallon 
jug with boiling water, doubled a wet 
cloth and fastened it securely around 
the jug with small safety pins, then 
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steamed the velvet, and it was appar- 
ently as good as new. Be careful not 
to get the damp fingers on the velvet, 
and brush up the nap lightly with a 
velvet brush at any place where there 
are folds or creases. M. A. H. 


¥ Don’t feed your bird celery. A friend 
of mine did so, and as a consequence 
her BIRD came near dying. He likes 
cabbage, mustard, plantain, chickweed 
and lettuce, all of which are good for 
him. <A bit of apple is also relished. 
May Myrtle French. 


¥% The new HATPIN vase of silver is a 
great improvement on the flat box one 
kept in the bureau drawer, and so hard 
to find when. one wanted a pin in a 
hurry. <A very pretty style comes jor 
two dollars, making an inexpensive gift 
or card party prize. I thought out a 
less expensive substitute. I got a beer 
tumbler (don’t be shocked) in very thin 
glass for fifteen cents. It measured six 
inches in hight and eight around the 
top and bottom, with a very slender, 
tapering waist. When I had decorated 
the outer surface with one of the fash- 
ionable Marie Antoinette designs and 
tied a ribbon matching the design in 
color around its “middle,” it was dainty 
indeed. One of the ribbons of the 
painted decoration I waved so as to form 
the word “HatTprns” across the front of 
my vase. I used oil paints in the ordi- 
nary way. Ethel. 


¥ We had a doorway jumper for our 
little girl which served to amuse her 
and to exercise her little legs. It was 
made as follows: 
Make two bands of 
denim or skirting 
twenty-four inches 
long and six inches 
wide, double. 
Fasten one to the 
middle of the other 
at right angles. 
Arrange to button 
one strip about 
the body of the 
baby. The other 
strip forms a sad- 
dle and buttons to 
the first strip after that is adjusted to 
the child’s body. The exact location of 
buttons and holes is determined by the 
size of the child. Now make two strips, 
also double, each two yards long and an 
inch wide. Fasten these to the upper 
edge of the body strip, so that each one 


goes over one shoulder of the child. 
These strips are to pass over a square 
stick, heavy enough to support the 
weight of the child without bending, 
and slightly notched where the strips 
are fastened, to preclude all danger of 
slipping. This jumper is then sus- 
pended by a rope to a tightly coiled 
spring hung in a doorway. If hung at 
a hight such that the child’s toes will 
just touch the floor, he will get a great 
deal of pleasure and exercise in it, and 
et the same time the mother will know 
that he cannot hurt himself and so can 
go about her work without anxiety. 


B. 
® For those who lend their BOOKS to 


their friends who “forget to remember” 
to return them, my device may be help- 
ful. I write the name of the book and of 
the borrower on a slip of paper and place 
it in the bookcase where the book was, 
to remain till the book is returned. 
Then if I never get the book back, it is 
my own fault for not asking for its 
return. By the way, has anyone else 
noticed how prone clergymen are to 
forget to return books? Serena. 


¥% My family are very fond of rich pre- 
serves and sweetmeats, and, as I do not 
consider them very wholesome when 
eaten in quantities, I have adopted the 
plan of serving them with whipped 
cream. I fill the ordinary sauce dish 
about half full of the PRESERVES and 
then pile up with the whipped cream. 
We all think it a very dainty and deli- 
cious dessert, and my family never sus- 
pect that I am depriving them of their 
usual allowance of sweetmeats with 
an eye to their physical welfare. Mrs 
Clarke Hardy. 


# I have a friend who uses pure olive oil 
instead of pork in her BAKED BEANS 
and the result is most satisfactory. She 
prepares the beans for baking in the 
usual way, and then adds four table- 
spoonfuls of oil to each point of dry 
beans. The olive oil not only gives a 
delicious flavor to the beans, but it also 
makes them more digestible. A. A. B. 


¥% Good makers of DECOLLETE gowns 
finish the inside of the bodice top (called 
the decolletage) with a casing of stout 
silk, which is sewn by hand to the turned- 
und2r edge and to the lining. Into this 
casing a stout drawstring of silk rib- 
bon is run, and when the bodice is on 
and hooked into place, this draw ribbon 
is pulled up snugly, and tied securely. 
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This keeps it close to the neck and 
shoulders, and there is no chance of the 
very unsightly bulging out in front, so 
objectionable. On the other hand it is 
not necessary to make the waist so tight 
about the neck as to be uncomfortable, 
but an easy fit, drawn up with the draw 
ribbon, is just right for comfort and 
appearance. Mary Taylor-Ross. 


#1 had poor success pressing heavy 
cloth, the mark of the seam always 
being impressed on the right side of 
the garment, until a tailor told me it 
should be done on a board without any 
soft cloth beneath, The PRESSING 
should be done on the right side of the 
goods principally, having, of course, a 
cloth laid between to prevent marks of 
the iron. A. M. B. 


¥ Seeing a woman spread a hand-towel 
over the back of the CAR SEAT the 
other day made me think of my own 
plan, which seems in some ways more 
desirable. I have a silk searf, long and 
wide—and this I always carry in my 
traveling bag. It serves to cover the 
contents of the bag and saves the dis- 
play of my belongings, when I open it 
to buy my ticket, ete. Spread over the 
seat back, it protects from dust and dirt 
without being so conspicuous as the 
white towel. It washes well, by the 
way, another good point. L. W. 


¥ I own a veil case which is very conven- 
ient and dainty. It is made as follows: 
Cover two pieces of cardboard each 
nine inches long and five inches wide 
with linen on one side, and a layer of 
sheet wadding and silk on the other, 


neatly overhanding together. Lay these 
two covers side by side, silk uppermost, 
take two pieces of ribbon, one-half inch 
wide, and, crossing them diagonally, 
join them to the left-hand edges of 
both covers, about three inches from 
the ends of the covers. About an 
inch and a half from the ends join 
two horizontal pieces of ribbon to 
both right-hand edges. The ends of 


L 


the ribbons may be hemmed or tucked in 
Letween the outside and the lining, but 
in order to make good hinges must 

sewed over and over to extreme edges 
only. The case may be opened from 
either side. By changing the dimensions, 
handkerchief cases may be made in the 
same way, and very convenient will be 
found a case for turnover collars four- 
teen or fifteen inches in length. W. K. 


¥ In common with many other modern 
girls, I am equally fond of CANDY 
and of a slender figure and a clear skin. 
As I eat piece after piece of sweet- 
meats, it becomes harder every minute 
to stop and close the box—the “more- 
ish” craving is well nigh irresistible. 
I have discovered that if I go and brush 
my teeth and wash my mouth out with 
a pleasantly perfumed antiseptic, the 
desire for the candy is gone. It is the 
taste and odor of the sweet on the teeth 
and tongue that excites the appetite, not 
the remembrance of the flavor. J. 5S. F. 


¥ To “try out” lard,I cut the leaf LARD 
and trimmings of fat into small pieces, 
put them into a large dripping pan, 
heaped up, and this into a good hot 
oven. The stove does the rest without 
smoke or smell in the house. J. F. D. 


¥ The following discovery will make a 
porous PLASTER more bearable to a 
nervous child or an invalid. Have your 
patient expand the chest to the extent of 
his expansion, press on the plaster, and 
the patient will be spared that drawing 
of the skin which is so unpleasant a 
feature where the plaster is carelessly 
applied. X. 


¥ In dropping DOUGHNUTS or puffs 
into hot fat, just dip the spoon into the 
fat before taking up a spoonful of the 
dough, and you will find it drops easily 
into the fat without sticking to the 
spoon, M, T. 


¥ For a long time I have kept a guest 
menu book, similar to the one suggested 
by W. C. D., in Discoveries, but mine 
is a family MENU book as well. Each 
day’s luncheon and dinner I enter in 
this book, underlining in red, the next 
day, any dish which has proved a suc- 
cess, in blue, a failure or something 
which was not particularly liked. The 
book is always on my desk with the red 
and blue pencils as well, so it is no 
trouble to note these few items. My 
reward comes on that morning when 
my bump of “menu-inventiveness” 
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seems to have flattened. Then I turn 
to my faithful book, and the little red 
lines show me at once many favorite 
dishes, from which I can easily make 
a choice. It also aids me in avoiding 
too much repetition of things at short 
intervals, K. 


¥ I have two shelves set across our bath- 
room window, which I call the hospital 
for ailing PLANTS. All the members 
of our family are inveterate bathers, con- 
sequently nearly every day the bathroom 
plants luxuriate in a steamy warm 
atmosphere akin to that of a conserva- 
tory. In this air a sickly plant quickly 
recovers, becoming green and vigorous. 
Frequently, too, I set the pots in the 
bathtub and treat them to a fine spray 
bath from a hose. C. 


# I tried a tablespoon of olive oil, with 
a few drops of vinegar (lemon juice 
will do), to ease a midnight COUGH. 
It acted like a charm when all else had 
failed. S. 


¥ Blankets are not made for very tall 
men and a soluiion of the problem for 
my six-footer brother. came to me one 
day when I saw the sorry condition of 
his covers after he had tried to sleep. 
I bought a few yards of twelve-cent 
white outing flannel, sewed the selvage 
to the lower edge of the BLANKET, 
hemmed the ends of the flannel and had 
a good, big piece to tuck under the 
mattress without wasting the blanket. Y. 


# My husband’s people were Quakers, 
and so, when he was a little chap, he 
never had a birthday party. After we 
became engaged, I gave him a dinner as 
though it were for a boy of five, and each 
year since his BIRTHDAY has been cel- 
ebrated in this way. Last year he was 
supposed to be seven, and as he is a 
Seventh regiment man, I made him a 
little soldier dinner, and it was a pleas- 
ure to see those grown men unbend. In 
the center of the round dining table, on 
a round mirror, I placed a little tent 
with a flag on it and in it a tiny camp 
stool and cot which I had made. In 
front sat a tiny Uncle Sam. Around 
the mirror was smilax with scarlet car- 
nations. A whole company of toy sol- 
diers in marching order were coming 
down toward the head of the table, with 
here and there a toy cannon, At each 
plate was a large scarlet carnation, and 
ferns were scattered over the cloth. The 
menus were tiny calendar pads of mil- 
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itary gray with a snapshot of my hus- 
band inserted at the top and the courses 
written in on blank slips in place of the 
calendar. Each man had a little white 
crash feeding apron with red border to 
tie around his neck and his nickname 
outlined on it in red. After dinner we 
had a tenpin game, played with a 
wooden cannon, which worked with a 
spring. The prize was a harmonica in 
the shape of a cartridge. Mrs T. G. L. 


¥ To clean white FUR, rub with equal 
parts of flour and salt, rubbing well 
down into the roots. F. 


¥ Dry batteries used for ringing door- 
bells last but a few months, the zine 
outer casing becoming eaten through by 
the chemicals within. The holes thus 
formed allow the moisture to escape and, 
as this moisture is what keeps the battery 
at work, its escape means the death, as 
it were, of the BATTERY. But they are 
still useful. It is only necessary to take 
a glass or porcelain jar (quart fruit jar) 
and set the battery in it, after having 
filled it about half full of water in which 
a tablespoon of sal-ammoniac has been 
dissolved. The moisture will then be 
again supplied and the sal-ammoniac 
will replenish what has been used up in 
the use of the battery. If the holes 
eaten in the zine are small or few in 
number punch a few witha nail. I have 
run the bell in our house for more than 
a year with two batteries which had 
been thrown away as useless, and they 
seem to be in as workable condition now 
as ever. Ten cents or less and a little 
work saved at least a dollar. H. F. D. 


® During the zero weather of last winter 
the GRATE in our heating stove broke 
in two places, letting the raw coal drop 
into the ash box. We had illness in the 
house and could not afford to let the fire 
out for any length of time. By cutting 
some coarse wire screening the shape of 
the grate we were enabled to keep warm 
until a new grate was made. George. 


% When cleaning my rooms, if the car- 
pets look very bad I have them well 
beaten and then treat them with the fol- 
lowing: Two ounces salts of tartar, one 
square of good scrubbing soap, pour over 
this two quarts of boiling water. Then 
I brush over the CARPET with this 
mixture and wash over with a cloth 
wrung out of clean, cold water. It makes 
a wonderful difference in its appearance. 


L. A. S. 
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Notes and Half-Notes 


# The music of the twilight hour is the 
most beautiful, but so few amateurs at 
least memorize their instrumental or 
vocal selections that the pleasure is 
rarely to be enjoyed. A certain prac- 
tical-minded father gave his young 
daughters music lessons only on the 
condition that they should never refuse 
a reasonable request to play or sing. 
These young women’s accomplishment is 
a great comfort to all, for one never has 
to go through the long and weary proc- 
ess of teasing, which mars the perform- 
ance of so many young people. A. M. J. 


¥ A child was taken to an oculist to be 
examined for near-sightedness. His first 
question was: “Do you take music 
lessons?” and being answered in the 
affirmative, he inquired minutely how 
tne light fell on the music. The light 
should come from the left side and the 
rear as much as possible. Never allow 
a child to strain its eyes in a dim light. 


*# If you are a singer and wish your 
voice in clear condition try drinking a 
glass of milk heated almost to the: boil- 
ing point just before singing. Ii milk 
does not agree with you put in some 
lime water, which will give the milk a 
taste as of velvet to the throat. As for 
the despised onion! Raw apples as well 
as onions are also good for the throat. 
Marjorie March. 


® A wealthy neighbor of ours has a 
cook who has her own piano in the house 
and takes vocal lessons regularly from 
one of the best professional instructors 
in the city. The young woman is fit- 
ting herself for a musical career, the 
superb quality of her voice giving her 
every encouragement to do so. She has 
selected her present mode of making a 
living for a variety of reasons. She 
knows how to cook better than any- 
thing else and loves that art next to her 
musie; she has a good home, good food, 
good wages, and has but little expendi- 
ture to make for dress compared with 
the requirements of other callings. The 
mansion is large and her own nook 
somewhat isolated, making it perfectly 
possible for her to practice without an- 
noying anyone. The practice periods are 
short, occurring between meals, as it were, 
and in the evening when the duties of the 
day are over. The student is a young 
Welsh woman and came as a stranger to 


this country. She attends strictly to 
business and as her musical exercises are 
anything but of the ragtime variety 
she is not bothered much by appeals 
from her fellows servitors. She is not 
expected to sing for the family at all, 
though she has been privileged to the 
family music room on several occasions 
when a professional musician has called 
to test her voice. More than one offer 
has been made by interested parties to 
assume the education of the Young 
woman, but she prefers to be under no 
obligation. Craig-y-nos. 


¥ A mother should see that her small 
daughter or son is made comfortable 
during practice time with a low hassock 
or stool, if the feet do not rest comfort- 
ably on the floor, and a piano bench 
which gives a good solid seat is prefer- 
able to the old piano stool. A cushion 
will raise to the desired hight if the 
child is too small to reach the keyboard. 
A noted physician says: “Never allow 
a growing child to sit at the piano 
longer than thirty minutes without an 
interval of rest for mind and body, and 
a quarter of an hour is a better time 
period.” E. G. H. 


My piano persisted in getting out of 
tune, until the tuner told me to place 
a shallow bowl] in the back of the instru- 
ment and to keep it filled with water. 
The slow evaporation of the water coun- 
teracts the dryness of the room due to 
steam heat, and my piano keeps in per- 
fect order. J.C. 


¥ Form a club which is to meet once a 
week or once a fortnight, having for its 
object the improvement of the members’ 
musical art and to learn more about 
music and musicians. Suppose the 
vocalists begin with Heine’s “Du Bist 
Wie Eine Blume” (Thou Art Like a 
Flower), which has literally hundreds of 
settings. Let each one choose a differ- 
ent composer and then notice the way 
different men have treated the same 
words and discuss their respective merits 
and faults. Then if each member will 
read or tell something about the com- 
poser or a word about his life, it will 
help one very much to understand the 
artist’s work. The members who play 
instruments could take some subject 
such as Spring and see in what vastly 
different ways the great composers inter- 
preted this theme. At the end of the 
winter a prize could be given to the one 
who had made the most improvement in 
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his art (a blind ballot being taken) and 
another prize for the member handing 
in the best essay on his favorite com- 
poser and his works. Brenton Eliot. 


® A piano maker told me to use cigar 
ash to fill up nicks or mars in the piano 
ease, polishing over the filled places, 
We restored in this way a beautiful 
piano which was badly scratched by 
falling plaster. No one would guess 
that ‘such an accident had taken place. 
California. 


% A friend of mine who could play as 
very few girls can, told me she was 
going to be a nurse. My first impulse 
was to exclaim: “But your music! 
You will waste your talent.” Then she 
told me she believed a nurse who was a 
musician could do more to heal nervous 
patients and those suffering with rack- 


ing pain than many remedies used in f 


the medical world. “I play to the list- 
less and to those in pain,” she said, “and 
their eyes brighten and a flush comes to 
their cheek. Or if it is the tired, over- 
strained patient, then it must be lulla- 
bies and restful tunes, not the martial 
musie that sends the blood pulsing 
through the veins. A musician must 
not give the wrong tunes, but feel the 
pulse of the patient’s mood, and invigor- 
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Another attractive window 


A pretty idea for window curtains 


ate or soothe as the need be.” Edith 
Livingston Smith, 


¥ One of the hostesses of a club which 
meets once a fortnight, gave a pleas- 
ant little variation from former pro- 
grams. Her guests, who numbered 
thirty or forty, were seated in two 
adjoining rooms, and to each was given 
a long card with a pencil attached, dance 
program fashion. On the card were 
seventy numbers, opposite each one a 
line. When all the company was seated, 
a clever pianist took her place at the 
piano and played one by one the first 
verse of some well-known song with 
a brief stop between each. Such airs 
were chosen as Robin Adair, The Old 
Oaken Bucket, Marching Through Geor- 
gia, The Last Rose of Summer, Ben Bolt, 
and melodies one has heard a hundred 
times. The guests were asked to set 
down the title of each air on the card, 
while it was being played. It was aston- 
ishing how some of the everyday melo- 
dies so readily escaped the memory that 
some cards were only half full. To the 
six guests who made lists most nearly 
correct, prizes were given. C, 


Tue strenuous life for a girl is a form 
of hysteria. It is a functional disorder. 
It sacrifices strength for spasms. 
Henry Van Dyke. 
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A New Year’s Party 


By Constance Sidney 


A New Year’s party given by a friend 
had many original and clever ideas that 
may be of use to other hostesses. The 
affair was small and informal, and the 
game played was “grand.” One original 
device was in the way partners were 
found. Large snowballs had been made 
of white paper and on these had been 
drawn little sketehes which matched. 
For instance, there were two with kit- 
tens, two with flowers, two with birds, 
ete. 

Each man was given two balls that 
matched, and then, with the girls in one 
room and the men in another, separated 
by drawn portieres, each man threw one 
of the balls over the top of the curtains. 
The girls catching the balls found their 
partners by the design on the snowball. 

Of course, everyone may not be able 
to draw such designs, but unfinished 
familiar quotations, apropos to the sea- 
son, could be written on the men’s snow- 
balls and the finished quotation on those 
of the girls. Or the balls could be tied 
together by different colored worsteds 
(or ribbons), the girls would then be 
connected with their partners, and if 
the worsted should break the assorted 
colors would show who was one’s part- 
ner, 

This, by the way, would make a very 
pretty figure for a midwinter cotillioa. 

The consolation prizes were clever. 
They looked like huge, ragged white 
chrysanthemums, but n_ reality were 
paper bags containing bonbons. This 
is how they were made; First a white 
paper bag was made and filled with bon- 
bons; this was tied un and white tissue 
paper curled like chrysanthemum petals 
pasted on, until the whole looked just 
like that flower. It was then tied to a 
stick wound with dark green paper. 
Tasty dark green paper leaves were 
pasted on. The effect was very pretty 
and one which any girl who is at all 
clever with her fingers could achieve. 


The supper table was just one “table 
land” of holly, in which candle-holders 
had been hidden, so that the bright red 
eandles had the effect of coming right 
out of the holly. From the center of the 
table to each place ran red ribbons, on 
which were tied red carnations for the 
girls and boxes of chocolate cigarets 
for the men. It being the first day of 
leap year, there were tied out of sight 
below these souvenirs on one of the girl’s 
ribbons a few sprays of mignonette, and 
on one of the men’s, a boutonniere of 
white narcissus; signifying that the ones 
who happened to choose the places with 
these favors would marry before the 
year’s end. 


A Golf Tournament 


By Ellen Ellis 


There is no jollier indoor game than 
tiddlewink golf. Such an_ excellent 
course can be laid out that it really 
rivals the out-of-door game. 

The guests are requested to wear the 
golf costume and are welcomed in ihe 
hall by the hostess, who invites each 
one as he enters to register. For this 
purpose a large golf poster is hung on 
the wall explaining that the contest is 
open to all; the winner to receive a but- 
tercup, and requesting each to write his 
or her name, age, and club to which he 
or she belongs. This tends to introduce 
all in an informal manner, and the fun 
immediately begins. 

Armed with a tiddlewink, the couples 
start in succession from the first teeing 
ground. The excitement is intense as 
you step up to take your first “stroke.” 
A magazine laid on the floor makes a 
good tee for your drive. The strictest 
golf etiquette must be observed, as vari- 
ous rules, printed on attractive posters 
and hung around the room, explain. 
The players must not start until the 
ones ahead have left the green. The 
greens are imaginary; metal finger bowls 
make excellent holes for receiving the 
tiddlewinks. 
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Our score cards contained the names 
of the various nine holes, with a place 
for the score of self and opponent. Our 
first hole was called the “marble arch,” 
as it led past the mantelpiece in the 
front parlor; the second was “piano 
fort”; third, “iaughing water.” This 
was a hoodoo for many a player, who 
lost a stroke by lofting straight into the 
“lake” and having to fish out his tiddle- 
wink and make a fresh start on the 
bank. The lake consisted of two tin 
pars, surrounded by smilax, and bearing 
on their placid waters a birch bark canoe. 
“Table dhote” carried us through the 
dining room; “orchard slope” took its 
name from a large rubber plant to which 
apples had been tied. A large sign 
attached to the flower pot warned us to 
“beware the dog.” No 6, “lovers’ lane,” 
wandered leisurely through the hall. No 
7 was the fountain, a place to rest and 
refresh one’s self. The tin dipper and 
crock of lemonade were in great demand. 
No 8 was “homeward bound,” No 9 
“port of rest.” 

Many things will suggest themselves 
as one prepares for the game. For 
instance, roll up the rugs and put 
them at intervals across the course for 
bunkers; make hazards of pillows, ete. 


A Fudge Party 
By K. E. M. 


One of the jolliest entertainments the 
young people of our village had last 
winter was a fudge party, which is 
really but the modern rendition of the 
once popular taffy pull of former times, 
the twentieth century sweet being sub- 
stituted for the toothsome taffy, with 
the result that some of the stickiness is 
eliminated but none of the fun. 

The invitations, written on chocolate- 
tinted paper, which in color was sug- 
gestive of the motive of the entertain- 
ment, were sent out a few days in 
advance, and read as follows: 

“Miss Mary Coyner requests the 
pleasure of your company on Tuesday 
evening at seven o’ clock. Fudge.” 

Promptly at the appointed hour the 
young people arrived, each of the girls 
carrying a mysterious looking bundle 
which she deposited on a table in the 
hall. When the usual greetings had 
been exchanged, slips of paper, each 
containing the recipe for some particu- 
lar variety of fudge, were distributed 
among all the girls, save three, who 


were told that they were reserved for 
other work than candy-making. The next 
general distribution was of boys, who 
were assigned as helpers (¢) to the girls. 
As the hostess was in a position to 
recognize kindred spirits, this pairing 
off gave universal satisfaction. 

At this juncture the mysterious look- 
ing bundles were brought in by the maid, 
claimed by the owners, then opened. 
Each contained two gingham aprons of 
generous dimensions. As yo girl wants 
to wear two aprons at the same time, a 
generous division was made with the 
helpers, who donned the garments 
awkwardly enough and amidst much 
merriment. 

Mary then ordered all to fall into 
line and led the way to the kitchen, 
which gave evidence of having been 
made ready for their visit, for in addi- 
tion to the range and the “blue flame” 
oil stove, several chafing-dishes had been 
provided, and on a table in the pantry 
was a row of buttered cooling pans. 

Each couple was assigned a position, 
the hostess taking possession of the ecabi- 
net table and constituting herself distrib- 
uter of stores and necessary cooking 
utensils, 

“T think it better,” said Mary, when 
she could make herself heard above the 
chatter, “that I should give you a few 
general directions for fudge making be- 
fore you set to work, for some of you I 
know are about to make your first 
attempt.” This last sentence was di- 
rected to the helpers, but they looked 
very wise, and in looks if not in words 
disclaimed their ignorance. 

Then Mary went on to say that the 
foundation for all kinds of fudge is 
prepared in the same manner. Variety 
is obtained by the addition of nuts, 
fruit, flavoring and the like in propor- 
tions to suit the taste. To make plain 
fudge, which is the basis of all other 
sorts, two cups granulated sugar, one- 
half cup sweet milk, a piece of butter the 
size of an English walnut and two tea- 
spoons flavoring, preferably vanilla, are 
required. The milk, sugar and butter, 
so Mary said, should be put over the 
fire in a clean granite or other lined 
saucepan and cooked briskly until the 
mixture “balls” between the fingers 
when a little of it is dropped into ice- 
cold water. “It is better,’ continued 
Mary, “to stir slowly all the time the 
syrup is cooking. When it comes off 
the fire, let stand a moment, then add 
the flavoring and beat steadily with a 
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spoon until firm grained, though still 
soft enough to pour into the cooling 
pan, Before it hardens, mark off into 
lengths.” 

Mary further explained that some 
fudge-makers preferred working the mix- 
ture with the hands to beating it with a 
spoon, In such case, as soon as the 
flavoring is added, the mixture must be 
poured ovt on a marbie slab and the 
kneading be begun at once. This 
method results in a more creamy prod- 
uct than is obtained by the one com- 
monly employed, but Mary very sen- 
sibly advised those who were not adepts 
to stick to the spoon, 

Following this harangue, the ingredi- 
ents called for in the various recipes 
were distributed, also spoons, saucepans 
and other necessary utensils, Then the 
work and fun began, and that it was 
genuine fun goes without saying. 

Meanwhile, the girls and their part- 
ners who had been detailed for other 
work were taken into the dining room 
by Mary’s sister and stationed at a 
table which contained, besides a well- 
stocked work basket, a goodly supply of 
cardboard, tissue and crepe paper, baby 
ribbon, several bottles of mucilage and 
a box of water colors. They were then 
informed that they were to turn the 
cleverness they were known to possess 
to useful account, and manufacture 
boxes in which to pack the output of the 
“candy factory” newly established in 
the kitchen, 


When the fudge-making had pro- 
gressed as far as the cooling-pan stage 
and all was poured, each pan was 
labeled with the names of the makers, 
aprons laid aside, and the workers ad- 
journed to the parlor, where various 
games were indulged in for an hour 
or so, when dainty refreshments were 
served, 

Meantime, an impartial committee, 
specially invited for the purpose, passed 
judgment upon the candy, then packed 
it in assorted lots in the boxes, taking 
the precaution to first line the latter 
with oiled paper. 

To the couple whose candy, in the 
judgment of the committee, was the 
most savory and the most inviting in 
appearance, a prize was awarded. The 

maker of the prettiest Lox also received 
prize. 

The boxes of candy were distributed 
at the door by the maid as the guests 
said their good-byes. 


THE HOSTESS 


An Audubon Masquerade 


By Mary Pierson Allen 


Each guest at these novel and pic- 
turesque entertainments characterizes 
some bird and guesses the other birds 
represented. Prizes are awarded for the 
best representation and to the most suc- 
cessful guessers, 

Birds such as the searlet tanager and 
the goldfinch may be very easily repre- 
sented by having the gown of the solid 
color and sleeves black to represent the 
wings, the goldfinch requiring a black 
bow on the head. The indigo bird may 
be costumed in plain Yale blue, as he 
has so little black. The bluebird re- 
quires a blue raincoat or other wrap 
over a terra cotta gown, the coat being 
left open to show breast color. The cat- 
bird wears solid gray, the wren solid 
brown, the kingbird a long gray coat 
with a strip of white sewed on the 
bottom, the coat being left open and a 
white gown showing. 

The cedar waxwing should wear a pale 
yellow gown and a long tan coat. The 
coat should have a strip of yellow on the 
bottom, and small pieces of red mate- 
rial sewed on the skirt or on flowing 
sleeves to represent red dots on the 
wings. The chickadee, best represented 
by a small girl, must wear a gray gown 
with a large black bow at the back of 
the neck and another in the hair. 

The downy woodpecker wears black 
and white, the hair being tied in the 
neck with a red ribbon. The flicker has 
a similar bow, but a brown and yellow 
gown. The Maryland yellowthroat wears 
a gown of olive green and a black velvet 
mask across the upper part of the face. 

Other birds easy to copy are the black 
and white warbler, whose stripes must 
be up and down, the robin, the white- 
breasted nuthatch, cuckoo, rose-breasted 
grosbeak, redstart and the ruby-throated 
humming bird. The brown and wood 
thrushes may be beautifully represented. 
If the brown thrush wears a train and 
the wood thrush does not they may be 
easily distinguished from one another. 
Almost any bird has some distinguish- 
ing feature which makes him available 
for this interesting game. Even the 
cowbird may be brought into requisi- 
tion, though his disreputable character 
might make him unpopular when the 
selections are being made. With the aid 
of cotton crepes and other inexpensive 


materials, besides crepe paper, the cos- 


tuming is not a difficult matter. 
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Leaks in the Domestic Treasury 


I—As Against a Niggardly Table, but in 
Favor of Close Economy 


By Ella Morris Kretschmar 


F the three forms of table extrav- 

agance common to the household, 

by far the most wasteful is a 

poor table. The wastefulness of mean 

economies is not appreciated because 

the consequences are not followed up by 
the average mind. 

The first man, woman or child you 
meet is far more apt to be well dressed 
than well fed, for the reason that the 
world sees one’s clothes, while it cannot 
witness the denials practiced within the 
home, yet the results of dress economies 
ean only mar self-complacency, while a 
stinted food supply entails a train of 
evils too far reaching and serious to be 
measured. 

There is not an insect that lives that 
is not wiser and more truly affection- 
ate than some mothers—supposedly 
educated mothers, too. For while the 
insect never fails to understand require- 
ments of her young and to make provi- 
sions therefor, there are thousands of 
women who give no special thought to 
the needs of their growing families, 
leaving to chance or haphazard man- 
agement their physical well being—their 
life’s happiness 

It would be difficult to find a well 
dressed woman who did not know the 
difference between taffeta and crepe-de- 
chine, but not one in ten of their 
number, if asked, could tell the nutri- 
tive value of the food served upon their 
tables. I do not mean by this a tech- 
nical knowledge of food chemistry, but 
just an everyday appreciation of what 
foods are nourishing and healthful and 
what are low in food value or indigest- 
ible. 

This subject is one worthy the elo- 
quence of every physician, food chem- 
ist, reformer, philanthropist, indeed of 
every intelligent man and woman, but 


I must leave it by repeating that there 
is nothing in the household half so 
wasteful, so linked to pnysical misfor- 
tunes, as a niggardly family table. 
Next to the sin of spending too little 
for the family table is the mistake of 
spending too much. This wrong to the 
family income must be laid at the door 
of the mother of the household and is 
due either to ignorance or indifference— 
unless she be unable to meet her respon- 
sibilities. The time has passed when 
a woman’s pride centers in bread-mak- 
ing, preserving and roasting, as a few 
generations ago. Even on the farm 


women are too occupied with magazine 
clubs, lyceums and dress patterns to 
give more than a limited portion of 
their time and interest to the kitchen. 
In cities there are a thousand things 
to interfere with the careful planning, 


providing and effort involved in good 
dinners and_ breakfasts. Everywhere, 
now, there is pressure in women’s lives 
and a tendency to push aside common 
duties for uncommon ones. 

All life’s interests are so related to 
one another that it is hard to discuss 
one without touching upon the others. 
But any onlooker can easily see that 
women are scattering their forces over- 
much while in the process of adjusting 
themselves to new economic and social 
conditions. The time will probably 
arrive when the housewife will realize 
definitely the amount of time and atten- 
tion that she ought to give to household 
affairs—according to her circumstances. 
Meanwhile the family table suffers in 
the majority of households—when not 
needing to be rescued from meagerness, 
surely needing to be cut down from 
prodigality. 

In the home where the using of left- 
over cooked foods for “made dishes” is 
unknown, the art of good living is not 
understood. 

Granting that there is nothing finer 
in the way of meats than a fine roast 
of prime beef, the “left-over” from such 
a roast stands in the mind of the chef 
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as raw material to numbers of deli- 
cious “made dishes.” And so the house- 
wife who does not understand the art 
of using left-overs must of necessity 
have a wasteful table—whether she be 
her own cook or able to employ a chef. 

Likewise, in the households where the 
balancing of family menus is not under- 
stood there is sure to be continual waste. 
For instance, a dinner having two or 
three starchy vegetables is not only 
unscientific but wasteful in the extreme, 
for even if there were a half dozen 
starches with an acid or watery vege- 
table to balance them the palate would 
remain unsatisfied. It is, then, both 
wasteful and ignorant to duplicate 
dishes—as serving rice and potatoes, 
peas and macaroni, at the same meal. 

A housewife must balance her meals, 
must save her left-overs and watch 
kitchen leakages, in the way of waste, if 
she would do full justice to the family 
palate and no wrong to the family purse, 

Time was when a limited income did 
not suffer materially from an over- 
bountiful family table, but that time 
has dropped into history. 

This is still a land flowing with milk 
and honey, but all streams are forced 
into the warehouses of the trusts, from 
whence distribution is made at exorbi- 
tant prices, 

We are rich, but more than ever 
before, the housewife has need to under- 
stand economies. She owes it to her- 
self, to her family, and also, as a matter 
of fact, she owes it to the broader 
intelligence to which she is so busy 
laying claims. 

The third form of table extravagance 
relates to the unwarrantable expense of 
present day hospitality. It is amazing 
that women of culture lend themselves 
as hostesses to vulgar display in their 
entertaining. And it is equally amaz- 
ing that women of spirit and independ- 
ence debar themselves from the pleasure 
of hospitality by stupid conventional 
fashions which may change next month 
and again next year. 

In the little town of C—, Mrs A—, of 
generous and hospitable intent, denies 
herself the delight of inviting half a 
dozen friends to luncheon or dinner 
because of the worry, effort and expense 
involved. If she could only invite them 
to the old-time menus—a first course, 
substantial, abundant and delicious in 
its separate features, to be followed by 
a dessert dainty and satisfying, she 
would never hesitate to indulge in the 
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luxury of entertaining. But a menu of 
four, five or six courses of elaborate 
items means too much worry, too much 
expense and too much effort. It is 
inexcusable folly, and execrable taste for 
a hostess to feel that her dinners must 
taste of money or bear the stamp of 
the professional chef in order to be 
choice; an elaborate service with but 
one maid is pathetically absurd. 

To entertain in conformity to one’s 
income and mode of everyday living, 
alone is dignified and in good taste. 
Again, I would say, it is proper to com- 
pliment one’s friends by both expense 
and effort, but not the expense which is 
unjustifiable nor the effort which makes 
one ridiculous. 


Some Winter Vegetables 
By A. 


Beets after having been boiled, peeled 
and sliced may have a little fresh cream 
poured over them, with a seasoning of 
salt, cayenne and a dash of nutmeg; 
simmer two minutes and thicken with 
one beaten egg yolk when ready to serve. 
A delicious vegetable to serve with 
roasted veal. 

Beet Fritters a la Dickens 

Cut beets, after boiling, into slices an 
eighth of an inch thick; mince a few 
mushrooms, with one-eighth their bulk 
in onions; press between two slices of 
beet and dip in a batter made by beating 
the yolk of an egg, adding a tablespoon 
of oil or melted butter, four of flour, 
and lastly the whipped white, with salt 
and pepper to taste; fry these fritters by 
immersion in very hot fat. 

Brussels Sprouts (as cooked in Nor- 
mandy ) 

Wash and trim a pound of fresh 
sprouts of as uniform a size as possible; 
plunge in boiling water when three- 
fourths cooked, drain; plunge in cold 
water and drain again; add an equal 
quantity of chestnuts also three-quarters 
cooked; moisten with half cream and 
half milk, season with salt and nutmeg 
and finish the cooking. 

Cabbage, Peasant Style 

Cook a head of cabbage for fifteen 
minutes; drain and return to the sauce- 
pan with two ounces of butter; simmer 
till tender, chop and mash, seasoning 
with salt, nutmeg and pepper; stuff a 
linen bag two and a half inches in 
diameter with this and put under a 
weight until cold; cut down in even 
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slices with a sharp knife, through bag 
and all, as you would a sausage; dip in 
egg and crumbs and fry. Dish alone, or 
serve half of the cabbage mashed and 
heated with cream in the center, and lay 
the slices around it. 


The Chafing-Dish Course 


III—As Given at the New England School 
of Cookery 


“Next to cheese dishes,” said the 
teacher, “oysters are probably the favor- 
ite chafing-dish delicacy. They can be 
prepared so quickly and easily that they 
are a boon to the amateur, who feels a 
bit embarrassed if the dish is slow in 
cooking. 

“Creamed oysters are simply heated in 
a well-seasoned, rich white sauce, until 
they are plump and curled at the edges. 

“For the oysters a la Thorndike, clean 
and drain one pint of oysters. Melt two 
tablespoons of butter, add the oysters 
and cook until plump. Then add one- 
half teaspoon of salt, a few grains of 
cayenne, a slight grating of nutmeg 
and a quarter of a cup of thin cream. 
Add the yolks of two eggs and cook 
until the sauce is slightly thickened. 
Serve on toast. 

“The second dish is a suggestion for 
left-overs cooked for luncheon. A 
second serving of cold lamb is made very 
palatable served with currant jelly sauce. 
To make it, brown two tablespoons of 
butter, add two tablespoons of flour and 
brown, then one-quarter of a teaspoon of 
salt, a few grains of pepper and a cup of 
brown stock; next, one-third of a cup of 
currant jelly. When this is well heated 
and blended, add six thin slices of cold 
lamb. After these are hot, a tablespoon 
and a half of sherry wine may be added, 
if you wish. Many people do not care 
for this, but the sauce is excellent with- 
out it. 

“The last dish this morning, the 
orange omelet, is a simple one, but I 
should advise anyone to try it in 
private the first time. With a little 
practice, the omelet may be turned very 
deftly, and there are few dishes which 
look more appetizing. To make it, beat 
the yolks of five eggs until thick and 
lemon-colored, add the grated rind of one 
orange and five tablespoons of orange 
juice and five tablespoons of powdered 
sugar, fold in the whites of the eggs, 
after beating them stiffly, and a few 
grains of salt. Butter the chafing-dish 
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and cook the omelet over hot water 
for fifteen or twenty minutes.” 


The Succulent Pig 


Hashed Pork on Toast 

Sprinkle one pint cold roast pork, 
chopped rather coarse, with salt and pep- 
per to taste and one tablespoon flour; 
turn the mixture into a small stewpan, 
add one-half pint stock or cream and 
simmer slowly, keeping the vessel closely 
covered for fifteen minutes. Season 
with one tablespoon butter and serve on 
rounds of toast with a garnish of pars- 
ley. Serve nicely baked apples for a 
companion di 
Pork Scallop 

Put a layer of cold boiled pork, 
chopped fine, in a buttered ramekin; 
season with salt, pepper and minced 
onion, then strew over it a layer of 
cracker crumbs, and moisten with milk. 
Add another layer of meat, and so on 
until the dish is filled, finishing off with 
a layer of the crumbs. Cover closely 
and bake. Ten minutes before it is 
done uncover and let brown, Serve 
with onion sauce. 
Warmed Over Pork 

Cut cold roast or boiled pork into 
thin slices; season highly with mus- 
tard and lemon juice, and broil two min- 
utes. Melt half a glass of currant or 
apple jelly; add one teaspoon butter and 
a dash of cayenne, let it come to a boil, 
pour over chops and serve. 
Rechauffe of Pork 

Prepare a sauce of one-half pint 
meat or poultry stock, one tablespoon 
butter and one of flour. Warm thin 
slices of cold cooked pork in this sauce, 
season with salt and pepper, add a little 
tomato or other vegetable if desired, 
cook two minutes longer and serve with 
a garnish of potato roses. 
Pork Rolls 

Cut cold roasted pork in thin sym- 
metrical slices; season well with pepper, 
eover with minced onion and chopped 
parsley, roll up tightly and tie with a 
bit of clean wrapping twine. Dredge 
each roll in sifted flour, and fry brown 
in butter. To the gravy left in the pan 
add a little stock or milk, season with 
salt and pepper, boil up once, pour over 
rolls, from which the strings have been 
removed, and serve at once. 
Sparerib Potpie 

Cut the ribs once across and then 
into strips. Stew until tender in boil- 
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ing water to cover; take out, and put in 
the kettle a layer of medium sized pota- 
toes, prepared for cooking; over these put 
a layer of the meat, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper and cover with small squares 
of baking powder dough made up as for 
biseuit; dot with bits of butter, then put 
in a layer of potatoes, and so on until 
the kettle is filled, finishing off with a 
layer of dough; pour in the liquor in 
which the meat was cooked, adding boil- 
ing water if necessary. Cover closely 
and boil for three-quarters of an hour, 
being careful not to lift up the lid of 
the kettle even for a moment during 
that time or the crust will be soggy. 
Dish and serve with gravy. 
Fresh Pork Salad 

Trim cold boiled or roasted pork free 
from fat, then chop not too fine. To 
two cups of the meat thus obtained add 
three hard boiled eggs chopped fine and 
one cup diced celery or one-half cup 
chowchow. Toss lightly until mixed; 
dress with mayonnaise, and garnish with 
fringed celery. 
Ham Salad 

Mince cold boiled ham; take enough 
rich sweet cream to set the mince, a 
saltspoon of strong ground mustard, the 
same of sugar, a pinch of cayenne and 
a tablespoon tomato catsup; mix these 
ingredients with the ham, turn into a 
salad bowl and garnish with parsley. 
Goulash of Cold Pork 

Fry one tablespoon minced onion in 
one tablespoon meat drippings until of 
a golden color; then add two cups diced 
meat, one-half teaspoon butter, a sea- 
soning of salt and one teaspoon paprika. 
Toss up over the fire until the meat is 
heated; sift over one tablespoon flour, 
stir well, then add one cup rich stock or 
one cup boiling water and milk mixed. 
Cook five minutes, add a minced potato, 
cover closely, cook fifteen minutes, then 
serve, 


Tue Cuicken that has been boiled “to 
rags” in making soup may be trans- 
formed into a tasty dish. Separate the 
meat from the skin, bones and gristle. 
Chop fine with the liver and gizzard. 
Simmer two cups of the soup down to 
half that quantity, strain and add one- 
fourth of a pound of bread crumbs. 
When well soaked add the yolk of a raw 
egg and season with celery salt and 
pepper. Stir in the meat and form into 
small eakes. Fry brown in hot fat. 
M. E. M. 
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The Ponelo or Grape Fruit 


By Mrs G. T. Drennan 


The common name, “grape fruit,” 
arises from the manner of its growth. 
It is borne in clusters that are drupa- 
ceous, like grapes. 

Grape Fruit with Sugar 

Cut crosswise in half. With an 
orange spoon scoop out every seed. 
There are twenty or more to each 
fruit. Leave each half turned up like a 
cup. Sugar heavily and pulp the fruit 
with the spoon. This breaks the sacs 
and releases the juice, which forms a 
junction with the sugar. Five or six 
pieces of cut loaf sugar, pressed down 
and pulped in between the sections made 
by the tough white skin, will not be too 
much, Granulated sugar used in the 
same proportion will not make the fruit 
too sweet. Let the sweetened fruit stand 
two or three hours before serving. 
Grape Fruit Sherbet 

Roll and press, then cut in half, 
extract the meat and juice, free from 
every seed. Squeeze out all the juice 
into a’deep bowl, and allow one pound of 
sugar to every pint of juice (err on the 
side of too much, rather than not 
enough sugar). Stir thoroughly and 
pour into the freezer. Freeze like 
mousse, that is, “mossy,” but not firm 
like ice cream. 

Grape Fruit Water 

Squeeze the juice, free from seeds, and 
add one pound of sugar to each pint of 
juice. Then stir into boiling water. 
Three pints of boiling water to one of 
the sweetened juice is a good propor- 
tion. Stir until the sugar is thoroughly 
dissolved. Pour into a pitcher and set 
in the ice chest until cold. Serve with 
broken bits of ice, filling the tumbler 
one-third. 

Grape Fruit Jelly 

Prepare one box of gelatine accord- 
ing to the usual formula. Cut and 
scoop out the meat of three medium- 
sized fruits. Sweeten, and when the 
jelly is just becoming firm, stir evenly 
through and through, as with ordinary 
orange glace. When cold and firm, cut 
into small square pieces, stack up five 
on each saucer, unevenly. Fill in all 
the uneven places and around the 
jelly with whipped cream. For this 
light dessert, cream is better whipped 
just enough to be full of bubbles. 
Whipped more, the bubbles get fine and 
the cream has a rich buttery taste. 
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GOOD 
Uses for Indian Meal 


By Eleanor Marchant 


New England Bannocks 

Seald eight heaping tablespoons of 
meal by stirring in two cups of boiling 
water, add four tablespoons of flour, a 
saltspoon of salt, one-fourth of a tea- 
spoon of baking soda, two well beaten 
eggs and sufficient cold milk to form a 
thick batter. Beat for five minutes after 
the last ingredient is added and drop by 
the spoonful into hot fat, frying the ban- 
nocks to a golden brown. Serve accom- 
panied by maple syrup. 
Indian Gridd'ecakes 

Dissolve in a little boiling water a 
teaspoon of balsing soda, adding two 
cups of sour milk, a tablespoon of 
melted butter, a dash of grated nutmeg 
and a saltspoon of salt; then stir in 
equal parts of Indian meal and sifted 
graham flour, mixing until of the proper 
consistency and being sure the batter 
is free from lumps. Have the griddle 
very hot and grease it lightly with a 
small piece of salt pork, pouring the 
batter from a small pitcher in cakes of 
the desired size; when filled push back 
the griddle to the back of the range, as 
the cakes should cook slowly. Dip each 
cake when cooked in sweet honey and 
serve immediately piled on a hot platter. 
Novel Corn Gems 

Blend thoroughly in the order men- 
tioned two cups of sweet milk, one well 
beaten egg, a pinch of salt, one table- 
spoon of brown sugar, a tablespoon of 
maple syrup, two tablespoons of melted 
butter, one cup of Indian meal and one 
cup of wheat flour sifted with a heaping 
teaspoon of baking powder. When very 
light stir in half a cup of finely chopped 
dates. Have ready hot gem pans, fill 
each about three-quarters full with the 
batter and bake thirty minutes in a mod- 
erate oven, 
Indian Meal Pudding 

Chop fine half a pint of dried apples, 
cover with half a pint of cold water and 
let them soak over night. The next 
morning add a cup of golden syrup and 
simmer gently for one hour; remove 
from the fire, and while they are cooling 
beat half a cup of butter to a cream with 
one cup of granulated sugar, adding two 
teaspoons of ground cinnamon, half a 
teaspoon of grated nutmeg and a salt- 
spoon of ground cloves, one well beaten 
egg and a teaspoon of soda dissolved in 
half a cup of buttermilk; when these 
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ingredients are well mixed stir in alter- 
nately one cup of wheat flour, sifted 
together with one of Indian meal, and 
the apple mixture, adding a little of 
each gradually. Pour into a large, well 
greased square cake pan and bake m a 
moderate oven for one hour. Serve with 
a hard sauce flavored with lemon. 
An Inexpensive Fruit Cake 

Cream together half a cup of butter 
and one cup of brown sugar, moistening 
in the process with half a pint of strong 
coffee; add one cup of New Orleans mo- 
lasses, a teaspoon of allspice, one grated 
nutmeg and a teaspoon of powdered 
cinnamon, one well beaten egg and three 
cups of pastry flour sifted with a heap- 
ing teaspoon of baking powder, and one 
cup of Indian meal. Beat steadily for 
ten minutes and then stir in a quarter 
of a pound of shredded citron, half a 
pound of large seeded raisins, cut in 
two, and one pound of currants. Turn 
into a round cake pan lined with greased 
paper and bake three-quarters of an hour 
in a slow oven. Ice while still warm 
with vanilla fondant frosting, decorat- 
ing with tiny candied cherries and an- 
gelica cut in the form of small holly 
leaves, 
Indian Meal Timbales 

Cook two cups of corn meal in slightly 
salted water for three-quarters of an 
hour, adding more water if necessary 
and boiling to the consistency of por- 
ridge. Pour into small timbale molds 
and set away to harden; when quite 
firm remove with a sharp spoon the cen- 
ter from each mold, leaving only a shell; 
unmold these, brush over with melted 
butter and crisp in a hot oven; then fill 
with any highly seasoned creamed or 
deviled preparation of meat, fish or game 
and serve inverted on a salpicon of 
mashed potato, garnished with sprigs of 
parsley and thinly sliced lemon. 


Concerning Molasses 
By William H. Duff 2d 


Molasses is the product of sugar cane, 
which is raised in this country in the 
south, mostly in the state of Louisiana. 
Planting is done in January. Picces of 
cane six feet long are planted in furrows 
a foot beneath the ground. ‘The new 
cane springs from each joint. In this 
country, planting is done once :n two 
years. It is a strange fact that in Cuba 
the planting is done but once in twenty 
years. The cane grows to the hight of 
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eight or nine feet. In October, when 
the crop is taken, the stalks are cut off 
a foot from the ground. 

In the boiling house,the cane is placed 
on an endless belt and passes through a 
set of rolls. These press the juice out 
and it runs into a tank below. As the 
partly crushed cane continues on the 
belt, it is sprayed with water, which 
gathers the remaining saccharine. It 
then passes through another and tighter 
set of rolls, which extract this remainder. 
After leaving this set of rolls, the cane 
is crushed to a pulp and is used for fuel. 
The juice collected in the tank is now 
boiled to the point of crystallization. 
The whole is placed in a centrifugal pan 
revolving at a high rate of speed. The 
molasses is thrown out and the raw’ sugar 
stays in the pan. This is known as 
“firsts,” fine in quality and large in 
grain, 

The juice thrown out by the centrifu- 
gal process still contains forty to fifty 
per cent of sugar. It is mixed with an 
equal quantity of fresh saccharine, put 
through another boiling and again 
placed in the centrifugal pan. By the 
addition of this fresh saccharine before 
the second boiling, the planter secures a 
second run of “firsts” sugar. ‘The mo- 
lasses thrown out of the pan again goes 
through this boiling and centrifugal 
process and the sugar now taken is 
known as “seconds.” After each boiling, 
the molasses naturally becomes poorer in 
quality, being robbed of its saccharine 
strength. The sugar taken out becomes 
darker and of finer grain. Still another 
sugar is secured by allowing the molasses 
to stand in tanks for several months. 
The sugar remaining is deposited by this 
method and is known as “thirds.” It is 
so fine in grain as to be almost powder. 
The molasses having had all the best 
richness removed is of the poorest qual- 
ity. Such is the process of making 
to-day. The planter wants the sugar; 
molasses is simply a valuable by-product. 

Many people imagine that good molas- 
ses is no longer obtainable. This erro- 
neous impression exists because so much 
adulteration has been imposed upon the 
public. In reality the best molasses can 
be had to-day, put up in hermetically 
sealed cans, quarts, half gallons and 
gallons. Then, too, many think that the 
lighter the color, the better the goods. 
Adulteration is accomplished by the 
addition of glucose, which brightens the 
color and reduces the cost. Molasses is 
dependent on its fermenting properties 


for its baking qualities. Adulteration 
neutralizes these and spoils the flavor, 
The unscrupulous manufacturer adds 
chemicals to make his product bake arti- 
ficially. This combination of chemicals, 
glucose and a small quantity of molasses 
will never give cakes the fine natural 
molasses flavor. This adulterated mo- 
lasses is usually heavy in body and 
insipid. 

The idea of putting molasses in cans 
was conceived about eight years ago. 
The convenience of package goods was 
beginning to be realized. In the old 
way, the grocer went to the cellar where 
the molasses barrel stood, likely side by 
side with the oil barrel. He used a 
measure uncleaned for months. The 
spigot through which the molasses was 
drawn was in the same condition. He 
put it in a jug and for a cork used old 
newspaper. To-day the grocer takes 
from his shelf a neat package, hermet- 
ically sealed, and you know that its 
contents are untouched from the time it 
leaves the packing room until it reaches 
the kitchen. Much molasses is put up 
to-day in friction-top cans, from which 
the lid can be lifted out. The present 
style of this package is utterly unfit to 
hold good molasses. As explained earlier, 
molasses is dependent on its fermenting 
properties for its baking qualities. These 
create great pressure on the tins and the 
best can is none too good for fine mo- 
lasses. This article is far more difficult 
to can than fruit or vegetables. The 
most modern hermetically sealed pack- 
age is soldered only on the side seam, 
the top and bottom being put on by a 
clamping process. With the solder in 
one place only, the possibility of the 
acid getting into the can is greatly less- 
ened. In this package, molasses will 
retain its baking qualities and fine 
flavor. 

There is some imported molasses used 
in this country. It comes from Cuba. 
It is not as fine as the domestie product 
and has a quite different flavor. 


Baxep SuccotasH—Empty a can of 
succotash into a shallow baking dish, 
add a tablespoon of butter, half a tea- 
spoon of salt, a dash of pepper and 
of paprika and enough milk (about 
one cupful) to make very soft. Bake 
two hours or so in a moderate oven. 
When done, this should be very brown. 
Serve piping hot. This is far superior 
to stewed sueccotash. Canned corn can 
be prepared in the same way. Serena. 
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Throat Warmers from Mexico 
By Mrs J. B. M. McGovern 


A spice that is one of the most deli- 
cious for seasoning and flavoring pur- 
poses is the Mexican chili pepper, long 
used throughout Mexico and all the 
countries of Central and South America. 
One reason, probably, for its not being 
more widely known and up to this time 
generally used in the United States, is 
on account of the perishable nature of 
this fresh pepper. 

Now, however, that it has been suc- 
cessfully reduced to powder form with- 
out losing its aromatic qualities it 
seems probable that it will in time 
modify many kitchen recipes here. The 
fondness for concoctions containing chili 
grows upon one. Recipes for some of 
these follow: 


Chili Con Carne 


Cut or chop into small slices two 
pounds of beef, add a little chopped tal- 
low and salt; place the above in a cov- 
ered pot, in which you have previously 
heated two or more tablespoons of lard, 
and steam till about half done; now add 
two quarts of hot water, one or two table- 
spoons of chili powder, according to 


strength desired; stir well, then let boil 
slowly until the meat is tender. 


Chili Chicken 

Boil a chicken until tender, let it 
cool off and chop it fine; wash and dry 
a cup of rice, put into a suitable pot 
containing hot lard or butter, and fry a 
few moments; then add chopped toma- 
toes, onions, salt and chili powder to 
taste; now pour into it the chicken and 
some of the broth in which it has been 
boiled. 


Albundigos or Mexican Balls 

Take equal parts of fresh pork and 
beef—say one pound. Chop fine, add 
salt, a small piece of soaked bread, one 
egg well beaten and a teaspoon of chili 
powder. Mix thoroughly and make into 
small balls, putting into each a piece 
of hard-boiled egg. In a dish of hot 
lard or butter put five or six crushed 
tomatoes, a little chopped onion, broth, 
salt and chili powder. Let boil a few 
moments and put in the balls. When 
the meat is cooked it is ready to serve. 
Tamales 

For the dough add to one quart of 
corn meal two tablespoons of salt, two 
tablespoons of lard and boiling water to 
make a thick dough. 


To prepare the corn husk, cut off with 
scissors about one inch of the stalk end, 
and boil ten minutes; dry and rub over 
with a cloth dipped in hot lard. 

To make the tamales, put a layer of 
dough on the husk, about four inches 
long, one and one-half inches wide and 
one-fourth inch thick; along the center 
spread two teaspoons of prepared meat; 
roll the whole like a cigaret and fold 
the small end of the husk; place them, 
with the folded end down, in a potato 
strainer, resting in a pot over water; 
cover with cloth and steam for two 
hours. Always serve hot. The above 
will make about fifty tamales. 

To prepare the meat for the tamales, 
boil one pound of beef and pour over it 
some hot beef fat; chop fine and season 
to taste with salt and chili powder. 

Enchiladas, which form part of the 
menu of almost every Mexican dinner, 
are simply tortillas, or corn cakes, rolled 
over (something as an ordinary sweet 
wafer is) and filled with grated cheese 
and sliced onion, with chili sauce poured 
over it and with grated onion or garlic 
sprinkled on top. Tortillas, as they are 
prepared in Mexico, would be impossible 
to make at home, as they are not made 
from corn meal, but from corn rubbed 
by hand between stones until a soft, 
damp, pulpy mass is formed; but ordi- 
nary corn meal may be substituted, with 
a little wheat flour added, to give con- 
sistency and prevent brittleness. 

Sopa de Arroz is rice boiled rather soft 
with a trifle each of chili sauce and 
onion juice, or chopped onion, added. 
The onion may be omitted, if preferred. 
Chili Rellenos 

This is the most delicious of all Mexi- 
can dainties, stuffed pepper, but savor- 
ing little of the ordinary stuffed pepper 
familiar to us all. To some finely 
chopped boiled beef, with which the rel- 
lenos are stuffed, is added one-half that 
amount each of finely chopped raisins 
and chopped nuts—almonds, pecans or 
walnuts. The pepper pod is prepared as 
for ordinary stuffed pepper, only scraped 
rather thinner, and after being stuffed 
is fried in egg batter, and served with 
chili sauce, if desired. 

Chili powder should be added ten or 
fifteen minutes before any article is 
done. 


BatueE fever blisters on lips and throat 
with alcohol, which dries them up as if 
by magic. P. C. Collins. 
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Prune Desserts 


By E. M. 


Prune Frappe 

Boil one pound of prunes in one cup of 
water until very tender, strain through 
a fine colander, adding a pint of sugar, 
the juice of one lemon and half a cup 
of maple syrup; return to the fire and 
stir constantly to prevent burning, boil- 
ing ten minutes. Remove, and when 
thoroughly cold add the stiffly whipped 
whites of two eggs; turn into the freezer, 
and when half frozen stir -in a small 
cup of chopped hickory nuts. Serve in 
small sherbet cups, with a tablespoon of 
whipped cream on each portion. 
Maid of Honor Tarts 

Pare and grate one cocoanut and chop 
finely one pound of prunes. Boil one 
pound of sugar in two-thirds of a pint 
of water for twenty minutes, add the 
grated cocoanut and chopped prunes, and 
cook twenty minutes longer; remove 
from the fire, and while still warm stir 
in a quarter of a pound of butter, the 
yolks of three eggs well beaten and a 
little candied orange peel. Line small 
patty pans with puff paste, pour the 
mixture carefully in, and bake in a 
quick oven; decorate with a tiny pyra- 
m:d of meringue on each cake, with a 
candied cherry resting in the center. 
New England Prune Pudding 

Stew one pound of prunes until soft, 
sweetening them to taste, and adding a 
few slices of orange. Arrange squares 
of toasted whole wheat bread, that have 
been buttered and sprinkled with all- 
spice, in the bottom and around the 
sides of a baking dish; then pour in the 
prunes boiling hot, cover the dish so 
that the steam may not escape, and let 
it cool gradually. When ready to serve, 
cover the top with boiled frosting gar- 
nished with squares of apple jelly. 
Prune and Rice Meringue 

Prepare a rice croquette mixture, by 
cooking a cup of rice in salted water 
and adding to it, while warm, a table- 
spoon of butter, one well beaten egg, a 
teaspoon of vanilla and two tablespoons 
of sugar. Spread this on the bottom 
of a platter, and cover it with a layer 
of stewed prunes; continue alternating 
the layers, and making each succeeding 
one slightly smaller, until the rice is all 
used, so that the dish may be pyramidal 
in form. Sprinkle lightly with powdered 
sugar and cover with a meringue made 
from the whites of two eggs and a cup 


of confectioner’s sugar. Place in the 
ice box until ready to serve and garnish 
with small pieces of crystallized ginger. 
Prune Sponge 

Heat the juice of two lemons and half 
a cup of sugar, add the yolks of three 
eggs, and cook over hot water until 
thick; then stir in half a package of 
gelatine that has been dissolved in a 
little warm water, and fold in the beaten 
whites of three eggs. Pour into a fancy 
border mold, and set on ice to harden. 
When cold turn out and fill the center 
with jellied prunes. Serve with sweet- 
ened whipped cream flavored with 
powdered cinnamon. 
Duchess Prunes 

Fry diamonds of graham bread in hot 
fat until a golden brown; drain and 
place on a hot platter. Prepare a pound 
of prunes, by soaking in cold water over 
night; in the morning cook them in 
lemon syrup until tender, remove from 
the fire, and stir into the syrup a table- 
spoon of currant jelly and the stiffly 
beaten white of one egg. In the center 
of each piece of fried bread place a 
heaping tablespoon of the prepared 
prunes and cover thickly with chopped 
pistachio nuts. 


Recipes Requested by Readers 


Chocolate Fudge Frosting 

Melt two squares of chocolate over 
steam; add one teaspoon of butter and 
three tablespoons of hot water. When 
cool add a few drops of vanilla and con- 
fectioner’s sugar until of a good con- 
sistency to spread. 
Baked Apple Dumplings 

Cut a short pie crust into five or six- 
inch squares. In the center of each 
place a pared and neatly cored apple, fill- 
ing the space with sugar and cinnamon, 
if liked, also a clove. After wetting the 
edges of the pastry with white of egg, 
fold it over the apple, pinch and flute 
them to look well, and encase the apple 
completely. Bake from thirty to forty 
minutes, toward the last brushing the 
top with white of egg and dusting with 
a little sugar. Serve with hard sauce. 
Steamed Apple Dumplings 

Using a soft biscuit dough, proceed as 
before, wrapping each dumpling finally 
in cheesecloth. Cook the dumpling in 
rapidly boiling water for one hour, re- 
move the cheesecloth and serve with hard 
sauce. Other fruit such as peaches and 
apricots may be used in the same way. 
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II—The Kitchen Fire 


LTHOUGH Margaret had become 
pretty well acquainted with the 
kitchen during the year she had 
been learning to cook, she had never 
known much about the range or the fire, 
because Bridget had always attended to 
that part for her. But when her 
mother’s turn came to take charge of 
the Saturday Morning Class, she said 
her subject would be The Kitchen Fire. 
“The reason why so many women 
find cooking hard work,” she began, 
“is because they do not understand their 
range or stove. They cannot make a fire 
grow hot quickly, nor can they heat their 
ovens. ‘We never could learn about 
dampers and drafts,’ they say; but 
really they are lazy, I’m afraid, because 
it’s very simple indeed, so simple a little 
girl can learn all about it in a minute, 
and the only way to be a good house- 
keeper is to understand how to keep a 
kitchen range in good temper.” 
Margaret laughed at this, but her 
mother said ranges were just like people, 
and could be cross and sulky and refuse 
to do as they were told, or they could 
be as pleasant and smiling and obedient 
as a good little girl. Then she took off 
the covers from the range end explained 
all about it. i 
“First,” she said, “you see that the 
coal is in a sort of box lined with fire 
brick. Now if the hot coals come up 
over the edge of the brick it will crack 
and be spoiled, and fire brick is very 
expensive indeed to replace. You can 
heat its sides and bottom very hot and 
not hurt it, but not the top edges. Then 
in pouring on the coal out of the scuttle 
you must always see that if any lumps 
get outside, on top of the ovens, they 
are all pushed back into the place where 
they belong; otherwise they get down 
the edges of the range, spoil the draft 
and the ovens will not heat. Now we 
will shake out the coal.” 
“Oh, let me!” Margaret exclaimed, 


and quick as a wink she had put in the 
shaker and pushed it back and forth. 
Immediately the whole room was full of 


- ge. 


fine ashes and both she and her mother 
were choking and coughing. 

Her mother stopped her. “Wait a 
minute,” she said; “the covers must all 
go on and all the drafts be shut tight.” 
Then she showed her how to open the 
two dampers in the stovepipe so the ashes 
would go up that way, and she shut the 
slides over the ovens and in the two 
little doors, “Now,” she said, “you may 
shake.” 

After all the fine ashes were out, there 
was still a large handful of coals left 
in the grate. These, her mother ex- 
plained, were partly clinkers, which were 
good for nothing, and partly half burned 
coals, which must be used over again; 
Bridget would divide them later on; 
now they would dump them into th2 
ash pan so as to have an empty grate. 
They turned the shaker around so tne 
grate tipped to one side, and out fell 
the coals into the pan below; Margaret 
got an empty coal scuttle, carefully 
turned the ashes into it, and put the 
pan back. Then her mother had her 
sweep up all the ashes on top of the 
stove, and on the doors, sweep out the 
ovens and make it all clean. 

‘ “Now,” she said, “we are ready for the 
re. 

“First we put in a crumpled newspa- 
per; then we lay crossed sticks of kind- 
ling on it—plenty of them for a coal fire 
—and light it, shutting the little slide or 
draft in front of the fire and opening 
the one at the bottom, so the smoke will 
go up the chimney. The dampers into 
the ovens must be shut, too, so the fire 
will have nothing to distract its atten- 
tion.” 

In a moment the wood was burning 
well; then Margaret put on one shovel 
of coal, spreading it over all the wood; 
as soon as this was a little red she put 
on a larger one, and then a third, and 
the fire was made. 

“When you want to heat the ovens 
you open the dampers over them,” said 
her mother, showing her how. “But if 
you are going to cook on top of the stove 
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you keep them shut so as not to lose any 
heat. When through using the fire and 
you want it to burn slowly, shut the 
draft at the bottom, so the air cannot 
pass up through the coal, and open the 
one close in front of the fire; the cool 
air rushes in and makes it burn slowly. 
Then you almost shut the dampers in 
the pipe, and your fire will keep a long 
time.” 

“But some people burn wood,” said 
Margaret. “What do they do?’ 

“The very same way,” her mother 
answered. “Wood makes a quick, hot 
tire, but it has to be watched all the 
time or it will burn out. Coal makes a 
steady heat and is better to use. 

“Do not let the coals get white,” her 
mother said, looking in to see how it 
was going, “or before you know it your 
fire will be spoiled; put on more coal 
when it is still red. And never let the 
hot coal come up close to the covers, or 
the heat will warp and spoil them so 
they will never fit again.” 

“Bridget does not let her fire go out 
at night,” said Margaret. “She likes to 
keep it a whole week and then let the 
stove get cold and make it all over again 
for Saturdays.” 

“Yes,” her mother replied, “that is a 
very good way, for it does not use up 
the kindling and it takes no more coal 
to keep a fire all night than to start a 
new one. If you ever noticed, she 
shakes out the ashes at bedtime and puts 
on more coal and lets it burn for a few 
minutes. Then she shuts up the oven 
drafts and the one at the bottom and 
opens the little door in front of the 
fire; in the morning she finds it exactly 
right, and all she has to do is to shut 
the upper door, open all the drafts, and 
as soon as the fire is red shake out the 
ashes and put on coal, and in a moment 
her fire is hot.” 

“I don’t see why she ever lets it go 
out at all,” said Margaret. “Why does it 
burn worse Fridays than other days?’ 

ITler mother laughed. “Why,” she said, 
“vou see the ashes will get into corners 
and elinkers into the grate, in spite of 
all, so once a week she takes everything 
out as we have done and makes a new 
fire. Now we will black the stove.” 

Margaret got the brush and blacking 
and her mother showed her how easy it 
was to make everything bright, and ex- 
plained that neglecting it made the 
range wear out, and §ept the kitchen 
always looking untidy. “Shine it a little 
every day,” she said, “and give it a good, 


thorough blacking and polishing when 
the fire is out once a week, and you will 
see how proud and happy it will look. 
A clean range, one that is clean inside 
and out, is always good natured and does 
its very best for you, but one that is full 
of ashes and clinkers, with a face all 
grimy and dusty, gets sullen and cross 
and will not cook for anybody. You 
must take care of it and keep it good 
natured.” 

Margaret looked admiringly at the 
nice range and bright fire. “Sometimes 
Bridget puts things in her stove that 
make the whole house smell,” she said. 
“IT am never going to put anything but 
nice, clean coal and wood into mine.” 

“The reason things smell,” said her 
mother, “is because sometimes Bridget 
is careless about the way she does it. 
I often burn small quantities of garbage 
and never have a bit of odor. All you 
have to do is to open the drafts in the 
chimney and at the bottom, shut those 
into the ovens and the one directly in 
front of the fire, and all the smell goes 
straight up the chimney.” 

Just then Bridget came into the 
kitchen and said it was time to get 
lunch. “See, Bridget,” said Margaret, 
proudly, “we blacked the range and 
made it smile all over. It just loves to 
be all clean and shiny!” 

“Tt does that,” said Bridget. “I guess 
it'll bake sponge cakes for lunch to say 
so!” 


“Oh, goody!” said Margaret. 
(To be Continued) 


Three Unusual Salads 


By Laura Hungerford 


Here are three salads which I have 
never seen served anywhere except in our 
family: 

Date Salad 

Wash thoroughly half a pound of 
dates. Remove the stones and stuff with 
cream cheese. Place on lettuce leaves 
and serve very cold with mayonnaise 
dressing. 

Banana Salad 

Line a salad bowl with small lettuce 
leaves. Cut two ripe bananas into slices, 
add one teaspoon of chopped onion and 
serve with the usual French dressing. 
Cherry Salad 

Use large, white canned cherries. Re- 
move the stones, replace with filberts 
and serve on lettuce with mayonnaise. 
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Menus for J: anuary 


Planned for a Wholesome and Economical 
Diet 
By Helen S. Willard 


Our readers who do not try to adhere 
too strictly to these menus are the 
ones who find them most helpful. 
Searcely any two households will follow, 
naturally, the same order of menus; 
dishes in great favor with one family 
will never appear on the table of an- 
other. Nor do local markets always 
provide everything available in the 
larger centers. Many housewives who 
set simpler tables than these menus call 
for still find in them helpful advice 
when “that tantalizing question” comes 
up every twenty-four hours. 

In many homes the luncheons, accord- 
ing to the habits of the family, may not 
seem substantial enough as basis for an 
afternoon’s hard work, although they 
are planned to contain adequate nutri- 
ment. The resourceful housemother 
will readily fill the lack of her table by 
little additions. Bread is understood to 
be always at hand, and butter whenever 
it seems desirable. The plan is most 
easily and successfully used when its 
elasticity is fully realized, and it is 
adapted rather than bodily adopted. 

Sunpay, Jan 1 
Breakfast 
Bananas 

Cereal and cream 


Poached eggs with bacon 
‘oast Coffee 


Luncheon 
Cream of celery soup 
Deviled eggs 
Tomato sauce 
Corn meal muffins 
Cream puffs Tea 
Dinner 
Vermicelli soup 
Pork tenderloin 
Boiled potatoes 
Bavarian cabbage 
Cottage pudding 
Wepnespay, Jan 4 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Omelet with chopped 


Sally 


Dinner 
Clear soup 
Roast turkey 
Riced potatoes 
Cranberry sauce 
Canned peas 
Artichokes with dressing 
Canton sherbet 
Ladyfingers Coffee 
upper 
Potato and egg salad 
Canned pears Cocoa 
Monpay, Jan 2 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Fried ham 
Baked potatoes 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cream of pea soup 
Crackers and cheese 
Apple fritters Tea 
Dinner 
Turkey souffie 
Rice croquettes 
Stewed celery 
Currant jelly 
Chocolate layer cake 
offee 
Tuespay, Jan 3 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal and cream 
Fried smelts 
Creamed potatoes 
Plain muffins Coffee 


mea 
Lunn Cocoa 
Lunci:eon 
Tomato soup with rice 
and croutons 
Brown betty Tea 
Dinner 
Veal fricassee 
Riced potatoes 
Stewed carrots 
Jelly with soft custard 
Coffee 


Tuurspay, Jan 5 
Breakfast 
Cereal with cream and 
ates 
Chopped veal on toast 
Graham gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Carrot soup with barley 
Omelet souffle 
Hot gingerbread 
Cranberry sauce 
Cocoa 
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Dinner 
Beefsteak 
French fried potatoes 

Creamed  salsify 
| Steamed cranberry 
ing 
Fripay, Jan 6 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal and cream 
Salsify fritters 
Rye muflins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Lima beans 
Baked rice and apples 
Cocoa 


pud- 


Dinner 
Baked fish, tartare sauce 
Baked potatoes 
Dressed lettuce 
Cheese croquettes 
Coffee 
Saturpay, JAN 7 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Fish cakes 
Oatmeal muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Macaroni and cheese 
Lemon pie Cocoa 
Dinner 
Lima bean soup 
Boiled 


Boiled. 
arsnips 
Chocolate pudding 
Coffee 
Sunpay, Jan 8 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Omelet 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
Dinner 
Conasomme with noodles 
Roast of lamb, mint 
Sauce 
uince jelly 
Bake? sweet potatoes 
Creamed cauliflower 

Celery salad 
Banana cream 
offee 
Supper 
Oyster cocktail 
Canned fruit 
Frosted cake 
Monpay, Jan 9 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Fried macaroni 
Beaten biscuit 
Lunch 
Baked oy on toast 
Fried eggs 
Ginger pudding 
inner 
Cream of cauliflower 


soup 
Cold lamb 
Stewed potatoes and 
string beans 
Apple salad 
Pumpkin pie Coffee 
Tvespay, JAN 10 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal and cream 
Fried smelts 
Fried potatoes 
Popovers Coffee 
Luncheon 
Split pea soup with 
toast 
Peach meringue Cookies 


Tea 


Fig pudding 


Dinner 
Beef stew 
Stewed = and pota- 


Com 
Suet pudding Coffee 
Wepnespay, JAN 11 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal and cream 
Sausages 
Baked potatoes 
Corn meal muffins 
Coffee ! 
Luncheon 
Apples and potatoes 
warmed in gravy 
Watercress with dressing 
Cocoa Sponge cake 
Dinner 
Pot roast 
Escalloped potatoes 
aked squash 
Coffee jelly 
Tuurspay, Jan 12 
Breakfasi 
Cereal and cream 
Bacon and eggs 
Rice muffins Cocoa 
Luncheon 
Welsh rabbit 
Cranberry tarts 
Dinner 
Warmed-over meat 
Potato croquettes 
Spinach 
Rice pudding Coffee 
Fripay, Jan 13 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream with 
ates 
Boiled ham 
potatoes 
Sally Lunn Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked beans 
Banana fritters 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Spinach soup 
Halibut steak, tomato 
sauce 
Riced potatoes 
Chicory salad 
Apple snow Coffee 
Saturpay, Jan 14 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Cereal and cream 
Toast 
‘offee 
Luncheon 
Tomato soup with beans 
Cream pie Cocoa 
Dinner 
Veal loaf 
Creamed potatoes 
eggplant 


Pickle 
Coffee 
Tvuespay, Jan 15 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Egg vermicelli 
Rice fritters 
Cut up oranges 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Sago soup Roast beef 
Yorkshire pudding 
Riced potatoes 
Creamed cauliflower 
Jelly Apple salad 
Macaroon cream 
Coffee 


Tea 


Supper 
Cold roast beef 
Potato salad 


Apple sauce Tea 
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Monpay, Jan 16 
Breakfast 
Oranges 

Cereal and cream 

Scrambled eggs with 
meat 
Whole wheat muffins 
coffee 
Luncheon 
Macaroni and cheese 
Canned _ peaches 
Plain cake Cc 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Cold roast beef 
Franconia potatoes 
Canned peas 
Caramel custard 
Coffee 

Tvespay, JAN 17 
Breakfast 

Cereal and cream 

Liver and bacon 

Fried potatoes 

Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Oyster and macaroni 
croquettes 
Celery 
Cranberry sauce Cake 
Dinner 
Cream of cauliflower 
soup 
Lamb 
Baked potatoes 
String beans 
Chocolate cornstarch 
pudding 
Coffee 
Wepnespay, Jan 18 
Breakfast 
Apple sauce 
Shirred eggs 
Potato cakes | 
Plain muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Corn chowder with 
croutons 

Pickled beets 

Crackers and cheese 
Pumpkin pie 
Dinner 
Stuffed cabbage, sauce 
allemande 

Boiled potatoes 

Tomato jelly salad 
Marshmallow cake 
Coffee 
Tuurspay, Jan 19 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
acon 
Hashed brown potatoes 
Graham gems Cocoa 
Luncheon 
Cold meat 
Fried sweet potatoes 
Watercress with dressing 

Peach meringue 
Dinner 
Beefsteak 

Creamed potatoes 

rnips 

Boiled rice with lemon 
sauce 
Coffee 

Fripay, Jan 20 
Breakfast 
Bananas 

Cereal and cream 
Omelet with meat 
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Dinner 
Barley soup 
Broiled fish 
Sweet potatoes 
Asparagus on toast 
Celery salad 
Custard pie Coffee 
Saturpay, Jan 21 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Fish cakes 
Corn meal muffins 
Socoa 
Luncheon 
Dried beef with cream 
sauce 
Fried potatoes 
Jelly tarts 
Dinner 
Boiled dinner 
Orange salad Coffee 
Sunpay, Jan 22 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
ggs on toast 


“offee 
Dinner 
Anchovy canapes 
Fricasseed chicken 
Rice croquettes 
Grape jelly 
Brussels sprouts 
Beet salad 
Apricot shortcake with 
whipped cream 
Supper 
Salmon salad 
Pear sauce Cocoa 
Monpay, Jan 23 
Breakfast 
Cereal with cream and 
ates 
; Clam fritters 
Rice muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Chicken croquettes 


Cel 
Crackers ‘ond jelly 
inner 
Chicken soup 
Cold corned beef 
Potatoes baked in half 
shell 
Vegetable hash 
Chocolate layer cake 
Coffee 
Tuespay, Jan 24 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Corned beef hash Toast 
Buckwheat cakes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Chicken soup 
Indian pudding Tea 
Dinner 
Breaded cutlets 
Creamed potatues 
Spinach Cheese salad 
Blueberry pie Coffee 
Wepnespay, JAN 25 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal and cream 
Scrambled eggs with 
minced meat 
Sally Lunn Coffee 
Luncheon 
Oyster patties 
Apple tapioca Cocoa 
Dinner 
Roll of beef 


Oatmeal muffins Coffee 
Luncheon } 
Lentil puree 
Orange puffs Tea, 


Boiled potatoes 
Creamed onions 
Macedoine of fruit 
Coffee 


Griddlecakes with syrup) 


TABLE 


Tuvrspay, Jan 26 Sunpay, Jan 29 
Breakfast Breakfast 
Cereal and cream Cereal and cream 
Beef warmed in gravy | Salsify fritters 
Lyonnaise Corn bread Coffee 
oast Dinner 
Luncheon | Potato soup 
Black bean soup | Roast of veal 
Apple and nut salad Glazed sweet potatoes 
Molasses Tea Fried cauliflower 
inner Chicory salad 
Pan broiled ham ineapple cream 
Escalloped potatoes Coffee 
Creamed corn Supper 
Dressed lettuce Sandwiches Cocoa 
Tusse Canned plums 
— 27 Monpay, Jan 3 
reak fast Breakfast 
Cereal and cream | Orang 
Corn fritters 
Whole wheat muffins — with 
Cocoa 
Leach Baked potatoes 
Stuffed Beaten biscuits Coffee 
BES, y Luncheon 


Brea udding with 
Macaroni with tomato 
and cheese 


Dinner 
Baked fish with Almond = Cocoa 
Ri Onion soup 

; Cold veal with jelly 


Escalloped tomatoes 


ea 
jelly Fruit souffle Coffce 
SATURDAY, JAN 28 Tvuespay, JAN 31 
Breakfast . Breakfast 

Grapes Cereal with cream and 
Cereal and cream _, dates 
Spanish omelet Fried scallops 
Hashed brown potatoes Creamed potatoes 
One egg muffins Coffee Corn meal muffins 
Luncheon Coffee 
Split pea soup Luncheon 
Fish and lettuce salad |Creamed veal with peas 
Crackers and jelly Toast Tea 
Dinner Rice pudding 
Hamburg steak Dinner 
Steamed rice Soup Steak 
Creamed salsify Riced potatoes 
Potato salad Parsnip croquettes 
Eclairs Coffee | Mince pie Coffee 


Some of the Recipes 


Stewed Apples and Potatoes 

Pare the potatoes, cut into moderately 
small pieces and parboil until almost 
done. Drain off the water, leaving only 
enough to prevent the potatoes from 
adhering to the pan; place an equal 
amount of tart apples, pared, cored and 
cut in eighths, on top. Cover and let 
the steam cook them. When tender mix 
thoroughly, mash slightly or to an even 
consistency as may be desired, and add 
a teaspoon of butter or good fat from a 
roast to about every quart of mixture. 

This dish may be used for dinner or 
as a separate luncheon dish, and is 
served with some meat gravy or browned 
bacon and onions as a sauce. It can be 
nicely reheated with or without brown- 
ing as a potato omelet. The kind of 
apples used varies the flavor greatly. 
Stuffed Cabbage 

The indigestibility of fresh pork on 


account of the large percentage of fat 
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it contains, is largely corrected in the 
following dish. The admixture of bread 
and eggs reduces this percentage and 
the result is a very wholesome, palatable 
and decidedly inexpensive dish. 

Procure one pound of lean fresh pork 
very finely chopped. Be sure not to 
use sausage meat or meat into which 
gristle and fat have been freely mixed. 
Add to this two cups of stale bread 
crumbs, two eggs, well beaten together, 
two level teaspoons of salt, one-half tea- 
spoon each of ground nutmeg, sweet 
marjoram and thyme, one teaspoon of 
scraped onion, a dash of pepper, hot 
water enough so it will stick together, 
from four tablespoons to one-half cup. 
Chopped parsley, celery salt and sage 
may be added, but are not necessary. 

Now place a cheesecloth in a colander 
or mixing bowl, remove the largest and 
most perfect leaves whole from a head of 
cabbage, and arrange them in a form 
similar to the cabbage, on the cheese- 
cloth. Inside of this place the meat 
farci in a round loaf, lap the cabbage 
leaves to make as firm a covering as 
possible and tie the cheesecloth to hold 
it all in shape. Cook this for one hour 
in sufficient boiling water to just cover, 
using one level tablespoon of salt to 
every quart of water. A plate in the 
bottom of the kettle in which it is boiled 
is a great help in lifting it out. Serve 
with white sauce. 

Instead of boiled, this dish may also 
be braised, in which case the cabbage 
leaves have to be boiled from ten to 
fifteen minutes before they are placed 
around the meat. Cooked in this way 
the dish is served with some roast gravy. 
Bavarian Cabbage 

Try out diced bacon and onion to 
yield two tablespoons of fat and remove 
the pieces. To this add one quart of 
cabbage cut with a knife or slaw cutter 
and mix well. Pour over it one-half 
cup of boiling water, two teaspoons of 
salt, a dash of pepper, and allow it to 
cook slowly until tender, about forty-five 
minutes. Turn it occasionally to be 
sure it doesn’t stick. Just before serv- 
ing add two tablespoons of white vine- 
gar. This is a way to cook cabbage 
without that “cabbagy” taste or odor, 


on TABLe directions are con- 
tained in a series of articles beginning 
in our December number, Mrs T. You 
may also find The Expert Waitress, by 
Anne Frances Springsteed, helpful. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Bureau of Information 


Specimen Answers from Those Sent Free 
by Mail—Send for Blank 


Fancywork of various kinds cannot 
ordinarily be put on sale in the large 
stores, Mrs C., and yield a fair profit to 
the maker. Try disposing of your arti- 
cles through a woman’s exchange in one 
of the larger cities of your own state, 
or one in Washington, D C, at 513 
Twelfth street. We do not think you 
could find a market for them by adver- 
tising. 

PiLttows are made in various shapes 
and sizes. Twenty-two by twenty-eight 
inches are standard and very convenient 
dimensions. Answer to Aurora. 


Batter for timbale cases may be made 
by combining three-fourths cup of flour, 
one-half teaspoon of salt, one teaspoon 
of sugar, with a well beaten egg and one- 
half cup of milk. To this add one table- 
spoon of olive oil. 


KartorreL. KLoese as given in our 
September issue are very simple to make, 
but we do not wonder that a few of our 
readers have met the discouragement of 
having them boil to nothing. It takes 
only a little practice, however, te judge 
the proper moisture. When making 
them, boil one alone for some minutes 
before putting them all in, and see 
whether the material remains intact and 
comes to the surface in one ball. Should 
it separate, try the addition of a very 
little flour, being careful not to get them 
pasty or tough with it. 


Potato Roses can be made only when 
a tube having a star shaped opening 
is inserted in the pastry bag. As the 
mashed potato comes from the tube it 
must be guided in a circle and wound 
around until it comes to a point. A 
pastry bag is made by sewing together 
adjacent sides of a twelve-inch rubber 
cloth square, the point being then cut 
off to allow for the tube. 


Mission Furnirure finish may be 
produced, Mrs H., by using a very thin 
stain of the desired color together with 
the filler. Varnish over this and rub 
down with steel wool or curled hair. 
Alternate several times with varnish, 
rubbing it down as before, and the last 
time rub with a felt pad or brush, 
powdered pumice stone and erude oil. 
Water may be used in place of the oil, 
but needs more skill in using. 
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A Neglected Class 


Mr Page’s plea for neglected women 
and girls is the outcome of a sympa- 
thetic review of their condition in his 
native southern country and during his 
summer sojourns in New England. 
Other missionaries are needed than 
rural free delivery, the trolley and the 
grange, which many of us, perhaps, have 
felt in an indefinite way were enough 
for the present. In the south, particu- 
larly, are needed better educational facil- 
itics; in fact, there are districts in which 
there is a lack of any education worthy 
the name. North and south, east and 
west, there are regions which would be 
blessed beyond reckoning by the intro- 
duction of arts and crafts work. 

We hope to present in next month’s 
issue, or very soon, the expressions of 
men and women whose word will go 
far toward helping the cause so gra- 
ciously undertaken by Mr Page. 


New Ideas from the Euthenists 


A wide publicity should be given the 
sound decisions of the specialists in do- 
mestie science who gather annually at 
Lake Placid in the Adirondacks. These 
able and earnest women are exerting an 
influence upon the nation’s food supply, 
through the schools, publie and private, 
and in a variety of ways. 

For example, it was agreed at the 
recent conference that hygiene should be 
the basis of all domestic science taught 
in elementary schools. An effort will be 
made to have hygiene included among 
the major electives in the high schools. 
One city, it was announced, is taking 
steps to enlighten the mothers of its 
publie school pupils regarding certain 
laws of hygiene and sanitation. The 
health of the children is so seriously 
menaced by the ignorance and careless- 
ness of parents that a crusade for their 
enlightenment is about to be undertaken. 
There will be,if necessary,strict enforce- 
ment of the laws which govern health, by 
the combined efforts of the medical asso- 
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ciation and the board of education of 
this particular city. The plan is to print 
a set of rules of convenient size and 
form which he who runs may read, and 
she likewise who stays at home. 

The conference introduced a new word 
which no doubt will reach the dictionary 
makers in due season. This is “euthen- 
ies.” It was invented by Mrs Ellen H. 
Richards, who is celebrated as an au- 
thority upon domestic science—‘home 
science”—and means “right living.” 
This Greek word will fit admirably the 
genteel curricula of the colleges for 
women and may serve to propitiate the 
learned presidents toward plain, honest 
domestic science. Euthenies, once domi- 
ciled in college, will have its own degree 
to confer, and will include besides, the 
science and practical application of 
everything classed under the general 
head of home economics, a study of the 
right ideals of life and its meaning. It 
will aid the student to make the best use 
of life, as well as to enjoy living. 

In the normal or professional school, 
euthenics will follow slightly different 
lines—more “practical,” perhaps—and it 
will be classed as economics. In high 
schools it will be called domestic science, 
and in elementary schools manual train- 
ing. It is intended to make these de- 
partments so practical as to be imme- 
diately applicabie in the struggle for life 
and health. 

That the cost of living is “stepping 
heavenward” was the inevitable con- 
clusion of the conference. There was a 
little fun at the expense of Mrs Rich- 
ards because she acknowledged that her 
own food bills for one month had aver- 
aged eighty cents per day, whereas she 
had estimated forty cents a day as lux- 
ury, and twenty-five cents as comfort. 
The final estimate of the conference was 
to the effect that four dollars per week 
was necessary to feed one adult comfort- 
ably and well. By which token a host of 
us Goop Hovsekeertna folk are not 
living well, at all. 


Mr Lummis and the Snail 


Charles F. Lummis is an example, a 
rare one, of the co-ordination of brain 
and hand in self-expression. He will put 
the finishing touch upon that remark- 
able dwelling in southern California 
when his hand shall have lost its cun- 
ning, its brilliant mind its impetus. The 
building of the house provides the activ- 
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ity wherewith the eye and the hand 
balance the constant literary effort. Mr 
Lummis is the better craftsman for his 
writing, the better writer for his labor 
as an artisan. Few lives, comparatively, 
are thus truly rounded. 

The snail secretes his shell; a crea- 
ture’s surroundings, from the lowest 
orders of life to mankind, are an expres- 
sion of self. What saner and more use- 
ful outlet for the muscular energy and 
the artistic impulse than in the develop- 
ment of the home? Thousands upon 
thousands of men in our country need 
precisely this exercise. With the spread 
of manual training we may expect to see 
Mr Lummis’ example multiplied widely. 
The possibilities, so great on the side of 
physical and moral health and the larger 
development of the man, point in still 
another direction—the evolution of an 
American architecture. 


If young women who have lost their 
employment in factories do not succeed 
as houseworkers, how soon may we ex- 
pect that sex to desert the shop and the 
mill for the kitchen, the laundry and the 
dining room? An effort was made re- 
cently to swell the ranks of domestic 
workers in and around Boston from the 
many girls thrown out of employment by 
the labor troubles in the cotton mills. 
The experiment was a complete failure. 
Some of the girls were homesick; all, it 
is reported, experienced the social dis- 
advantage which will linger so long as 
the majority of domestic servants are 
raw immigrants. Many, no doubt, were 
ill fitted for their new duties. The fail- 
ure of the enterprise does not weaken 
the force of Mrs Kretschmar’s argument, 
that trained mistresses and a high stand- 
ard of efficiency would result in putting 
domestie service upon a new and higher 
plane. 


There is no other nation in the world 
which has carried economy to the point 
attained in France. In fact, economy 
may be said to have become in that 
country a disease, as Elihu Root re- 
marked in a recent address. The Amer- 
ican housekeeper, on the other hand, 
is lavish to extravagance. The waste 
of food which is a constant feature 
of American life strongly impressed 
Tan Maclaren on his first visit from 
frugal Seotland. The French have les- 
sons which American householders and 
tradesmen may well learn, as our articles 
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from Paris, the first of which appears 
this month, will hardly fail to con- 
vince them. The author of the articles is 
a French woman, the wife of an Amer- 
ican resident in Paris. Articles from 
her pen and her husband’s will appear 
at frequent intervals. 


To quote our venerable friend, Dr 
Angell of the long-named society, “we 
speak for those who cannot speak for 
themselves.” We are moved to say a 
word in behalf of a class, rapidly grow- 
ing in number, who cannot gulp their 
food after the prevailing custom, and 
pay the penalty of unsatisfied appetite. 
The disciples of Gladstone and Horace 
Fletcher must gobble with their host and 
hostess or table companions, or greatly 
lengthen the duration of the mes!, which 
a guest is unwilling to do. As the slow- 
chewing recruits increase in number the 
embarrassment will grow less; but speak- 
ing in all seriousness, the acceptance of 
a dinner invitation, or a visit at the home 
of friends, is oftentimes a bugbear. The 
art of toying with the last few mouthfuls 
of food is more familiar than agreeable, 
and particularly trying to the hungry 
guest. How much better for their guests 
and themselves that the host and hostess 
eat rationally! 


Resolved, that we live more plainly 
and tranqui'ly during 1905, with fewer 
inroads upon sleep and the digestive 
powers. We need the gospel of sim- 
plicity which Pastor Wagner came over 
from France to preach among us. He 
that believes it not, or fails to realize it, 
has but to learn that Bright’s disease 
has increased by eighty-one per cent in 
the typical American city of Chicago in 
the past ten years. In 1894, five persons 
out of a population of ten thousand died 
of this disease. In 1903 the rate was 
nine persons out of ten thousand. Says 
the Medical Record, concerning the in- 
erease of Bright’s disease: “The high 
tension of modern life with its besetting 
temptations to irregular habits and to 
excesses of various kinds is something 
the relief and remedy of which can come 
only through saner views and modes of 
life.” 


Our Happy New Year is sounded 
through a bigger megaphone each recur- 
ring January, but is none the less gen- 
uine and hearty for each and every 
member of our growing family. 
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Smart two-piece costume in brown cloth with brown trimmings. 
The skirt is laid in plaits, stitched flat across the hips, flaring in 
numberless folds around the bottom, with braid in pointed tabs at 
regular intervals to form a sort of yoke, marking the flaring point for 
the plaits. The bloused coat trimmed with braid has a small waist- 
coat of tan broadcloth decorated with fancy buttons. Sleeves are 
shirred (mousauetaire fashion), finished with a cuff in tan broadcloth 
bordered with the braid design. 
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Silk gown in corn color, with corn-colored and white lace. Skirt 
in four flounces. <A scarf-like drapery of corn-colored lace over white 
chiffon is gathered in a knot at the bust. Tabs finished with jeweled 
buttons and quilling of silk (front and back) form a sort of bolero 
over this. Lace ruffles of corn color finish the sleeves. Chemisette 
and collar are of cream white lace. 
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Chic reseda gown of soft messaline trimmed with lace and deep 
olive velvet. Each section of the skirt is joined to the part below 
by a scalloped edge dotted with silk-covered buttons. Loops of velvet, 
caught with tiny rhinestone buckles, come from under the small revers. 
Sleeves are finished with ruffles of silk and velvet and may have cuffs 
of lace. 
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Gown of gray voile trimmed with narrow silk puffings of the 
same shade and cream lace. The full skirt has two rows of puffing 
a short distance above a scant ruffle around the bottom. Puffings trim 
the waist between plaits in surplice fashion. The chemisette is bor- 
dered by insertion edged with a ruffling of black velvet baby ribbon. 
Cuffs of lace and velvet edge the sleeves. The draped girdle is of 
silk matching the voile. 
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Five Choice Gowns 


I 
The first design represents a house 
gown of mignonette green trimmed 
with velvet of the same shade, gilt 
braid and small brass buttons. The 
collar is of cream lace. 
Ill 
On Page 106 is shown an afternoon 
gown of dull heliotrope panne broad- 
cloth with darker tone of velvet in the 
cuffs and revers. The vest is of deep 
cream satin and stock and scarf of 
ecru. lace. Buttons and simulated 
buttonholes the shade of the cloth, 
give further ornamentation. The hat 


is heliotrope felt trimmed with darker 
velvet and bird of paradise. 


Tailor suit 


Luncheon gown 


Opposite is a simple frock of white 
nun’s veiling. The cuffs and yoke are 
of deep cream lace trimmed with quil- 
lings of white satin ribbon and a white 

satin girdle. 

IV 
A simple luncheon gown of golden 
brown panne taffeta shown above, is 
trimmed with narrow quillings of silk. 
The cuffs and vest are of cream lace. 

Vv 
This tailor suit of pale fawn broad- 
cloth has a simulated vest and bolero 
effect on the long coat. The girdle, 
cuffs and collar are of deeper toned 
velvet and the vest revers of cream 
satin. Small gilt buttons highten the 
effectiveness. The black hat of soft 
beaver has a long black ostrich plume. 
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HANDICRAFT 


Dainty Goblet Doilies 


By M. Alison Muir 


As the wheel of household fashions 
turns its cycle, again the stately goblet 
is in evidence. Made of the ordinary 
or of finer cut glass, or fashioned of 
heavy and somewhat cumbersome crystal, 
s was the style in colonial days, the 
oblet has come to again take its place 
t our table. 

Dainty doilies are placed under the 
inJividual glasses and serve for decora- 
tive purposes, as well as for use. The 
materials used in making these effective 
deilies consist of fine linen and Honiton 
braids, and No 500 thread. Not difficult 
to make, nine or even a half dozen 
would make a pretty and acceptable wed- 
ding gift. 

The cost of materials (including work- 
ing design) for six doilies is as follows: 
No 1, $1.30; No 2, $1.05; No 3, $1.65; 
No 4, $1.40; No 5 (matching sun- 


flower centerpiece shown in July num- 
ber, 1904), $2.40. Designs alone, 15 
cents each. Ten cents additional, for 
mailing, will insure safety of package by 
registration. 


A Scorcu on silk or delicate wool will 
disappear if a coating of French chalk 
is left on the spot for several days, 
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waist and skirt of the chemise 
model cut separate, plenty of 
fullness is allowed over the 
bust, with no extra thickness at 
the waist. The skirt portion is 
shaped _so as to fit smoothly. 
Tlie: are, joined *by. embroid- 
ery beading, through ‘which rib- 


chemise is most satisfactory, 
for while being in one piece, 
it has the fullness just where 
it is most needed. The corset 
cover is a simple model that can 
be made in almost less time 
than it takes to tell about it. 
All in one piece, only the fin- 
ishing touches are needed to 
complete the garment. Sizes for 
6117 and 6031: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
42, 44 and 46 inches bust meuas- 
ure. 


Paper patterns, 10 cents each, postpaid. Order always b 
’ y number, stating sizes wanted, and send 
cash to the Pattern Department, Good ousekeeping, Springfield, Mass. . “i 


Lady's Blouse 

No 6171—There are full blouses, tucked blouses and 
shirred blouses, but the characteristic feature of them all 
is the sloping shoulder; not the exaggerated line of some 
time age, but the cut of both shoulder and sleeve adds 
breadth as well as length. The panel front formed iby 
Lackward turning tucks affords a good foundation for 
trimming. The back has a_ simulated box-plait and the 
blouse may be drawn down tight or bloused all the way 


round. Sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 49 and 42 inches bust measure. 


Lady’s Chemise and Corset 
Cover 


Nos 6117-6031—By having the 


on is run. This style of 


Nos 6117-6031 


Lady's Princess Dress 

No 6203—For real utility and good appearance the princess 
Wrapper is recommended. The pattern is tight fitting with 
closing at the side. The front is fitted by darts which 
extend to the shoulder. This not only gives excellent lines 
to the garment but is ever so much easier to fit than the 
old-fashioned dart. The model provides a pointed coller, 
and it may be made in high or pointed neck. Made of blue 
cashmere with trimmings of cream wool lace insertion and 
lace, it is quite elaborate enough for any wear, but its 
charm is not by any means lost when it is developed of 
polka cot ovting flannel. Sizes: 32 to 44 inch bust. 
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slecve is the regulation style and may be finished gtyle. 
. wrist band, using links or buttons and but- 
tonholes in the closing as one desires. The lower with or without a belt. 


may be finished b 


PATTERNS 


Girl’s Blouse Frock 

No This design is capable of 
several variations and will lend it- 
self to any material from cottons 
to the most expensive silk. he 
full blouse is gathered to a yoke 
which may be in plain or drop 
shoulder style. Made with the 
fancy collar one would have three 
distinct styles from the same pat- 
tern. As illustrated it is made of 
blue cashmere, trimmed with black 
Hercules braid. The pointed collar 
is made of all-over lace. Sizcs: 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 14 years. 


Boy’s Blouse 
No 4615—That this design is sure to win favor 
with the little men is apparent from the fact that 
it has pockets and a big turn-down collar. The 


a draw string or it may 
he model is an excellent 


years. 


Girl's Apron 

No 4618—The apron, which is 
made low-necked and sleeveless in 
design, almost reaches the hem of 
the dress. The material here used 
is a tiny checked muslin, though 
nainsook or plain lawn may be 
as well employed. The top portion 
is formed of a pretty square yoke, 
which fits smoothly around the 
shoulders. The skirt of the apron 
when plaited or gathered easily 
joins the yoke portion, the outline 
of which is finished with stitching 
or a neat little beading. When a 
dressy apron is desired, the pattern 
is provided with a pointed ruffled 
bertha which can be used or not as 
preferred. Sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 
years. 


Boy's Coat 
No 4623-—Little boys, and little 
that matter, are wearin 
It is a fashion that is strictly “juvenile.” 
In this particular model the coat may be worn 
Made of cheviot, meltona, 
serge or covert it requires no trimming except 


- - the machine stitching. Sizes: 
to follow in making either cotton or lizht- anq 9 8 


weight flannel blouses. Sizes: 5 to 12 years. 
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“tured this month are 

rich in suggestion for 
the homebuilder and furnisher. Each is 
in some way “different.” and nearly every 


one possesses one or more features which 


HE apartments pic++.can be adapted to homes of less money 


* cost..»Witness the mantels ‘and grille 
work on Page 113, the windows and 
recess for sideboard on Page 114, the 
unique corner of the living room at the 
bottom of Page 115. 
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A dining room and an ample hall and staircase 
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A view of the ‘‘ Nutshell’’ 


The Nutshell 


By Annie Graham Rockfellow, Architect 


~ 


HERE is pictured herewith a little in its own town for compactness and 
house which has won commendation livable qualities, insomuch that there 
have been numerous requests 
for the plans. In the hope 
that it may be of interest and 
value to the members of a 
vastly larger community, it is 
herewith given to the public. 
The outside measurements 
of the foundation wall of this 
little dwelling are twenty- 
seven feet six inches by 
thirty feet, and the wall in- 
closes, in the cellar, a laun- 
dry, cistern, furnace and coal 
bins. From the poreh the 
reception hall is entered at 
one end, leaving the west end 
free for furniture and callers. 
The lobby, besides making a 
convenient passage from the 
hall to the dining room, has 
hooks for hats and coats. In 
i the entry is placed the refrig- 

A corner of the reception hall k erator, so that it can be iced 
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from the side en- 
trance. It is at a 
good distance from 
the kitchen range 
and yet easily 
reached from the 
kitchen. The 
kitchen itself is 
well separated 
from the other 
rooms in the house 
by the entry and 
pantry. The 
kitchen dresser 
and pantry pro- 
vide ample room 
for tinware and 
china. 

A fireplace and 
double east win- 
dows make _ the 
dining room a 
pleasant morning 
Toom and the win- 
dows are arranged 
for a seat or for 
plants. The stair- 
ease is inclosed to 
the hight of a hand rail and above this in- 
closure has spindles to the ceiling. With 
this treatment, and being so near to the 
entry door, it is secluded and yet it is 
an ornamental feature of the hall. The 
staircase and all other woodwork in the 
reception hall, parlor and dining roo: 
are of Georgia pine in oil and shellac 
finish, and tke color and grain are 
beautiful in their contrast with the rich 
tapestry wall papers. A deep blue of 
oriental tone and design is used in the 
hall, a warm red with a small figure in 
the dining room, and a harmonizing 
tan or buff in the parlor. 

Hard pine floors in inexpensive finish 


The staircase in the reception hall 


are in these rooms, and maple elsewhere 
in the first story. Matting is laid 
throughout the second story, and the 
woodwork is painted to suit the furnish- 
ings of the bedrooms. Besides a closet 
off from each room there is an extra one 
opening from the hall and a large linen 
closet. The staircase to the attic is easy 
to mount and well lighted, and there 
is good space in the attic for two bed- 
rooms. 

The Nutshell is classed in western 
New York among the twenty-five-hun- 
dred-dollar houses, but considering 
prices in other localities it might be 
built for more or for less, 


Winter Comfort 


By Abbie Farwell Brown 


What kinder spot on carth?— 
A fire on the hearth, 

A furry rug and small, 

A picture on the wall, 

A table and a light 


Well-shaded and yet bright, 

A hollow lazy chair, 

With cushions plump to spare, 
A jewel of a book ;— 

My cozy reading nook! 
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Figure 1 Figure 2 


Binding Books in Cloth 


By Helen Mar Adams 


I didn’t succeed with the first book, 
nor the second, but it didn’t take long to 
master the craft, and now it is so easy 
that it is a pleasure to give the simple 
instructions. . 

If the book is sewed, and not wire 
stitched; it doesn’t matter whether it 
had a paper cover or’a poor cloth one, 
it the body of the book is still in good 
condition and not ripped apart. First 
remove the old cover, taking care, if it 
is paper, to preserve the title on the 
front and on the back, if there is one; 
er if it is an old cloth-covered book, 
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remove the case and 
erash and clear off the 


ea glue from the back, tak- 
i ing care not to cut any 
= of the stitches. The book 
= in this condition will 


rif 


appear as shown in 
Figure 1. 

If the old case or cover 
is of cloth, the stamped 
title may be saved by 
carefully cutting the 
patch of cloth contain- 

ing the letters, and with 
a thin knife it may be 
separated from the card- 
board and afterward 
glued to the cloth of the 
new cover as an overlay. 
When removing the cov- 
ers from the book, the 
blank pages at the front 
and back will probably become torn and 
will need to be replaced with new ones. 

Obtain two or four pieces of white 
paper about the quality and thickness 
the book is made of, and fo!d them 
over. With paste or liquid glue attach 
one or two to each side of the book by 
running the paste along one side of the 
folded edge of paper for a quarter of an 
inch. This is called “tipping,” and where 
pages have become detached or broken 
away from the stitching in bound books, 
they can be attached in this manner with 
a little library paste or thin glue. When 
the new pages are in place, trim them so 
as to correspond to the size of the book, 
then glue the back of the book well and 
lay a piece of crash or 


heavy dress crinoline over 


the glue and press it down 
firmly, as shown in 
Figure 2. 

The crash should be 
half an inch shorter at 
each end than the book, 
and there should be at 
least an inch of the mate- 
rial either side of the 


Cc back, as the illustration 


will show. 

The case or cover is 
made of cloth and stiff 
board. Binde.'s board is 
preferable if it can be 
had, but if not, a very 
stout cardboard box may 
be used from which to cut 
the cover boards. The two 
boards should be an eighth 


of an inch wider and 
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a quarter of an inch 
longer than the book, so 
there will be a projection 
of card an eighth of an 
inch at top, bottom and 
front of the book; and at 
the back the edges of the. 
eards are flush with the 
back of the book. This 
you can see by examining 
any bound book with a flat 
back, 

At a bindery, or from 
the manufacturer of bind- 
ers’ materials, cloth of 
various shades and qual- 
ities can be had from 
twenty-five to fifty cents 
a yard; but if it is impos- 
sible to obtain it, then 
the dry goods store can be drawn upon. 
A good quality of galatea cloth, printed 
cotton goods or linen fabric may be em- 
ployed and will result in some very artis- 
tie bindings. 

Lay a piece of the cloth on a table 
or smooth board, face down, and with 
a lead pencil mark two parallel lines 
through the middle as far apart as the 
thickness of the book and the added 
thickness of the cardboard covers, as 
shown in Figure 3, A A. Then mark 
a line across the top at right angles 
to the two lines, as shown at B. 
Apply heavy paste or liquid glue to 
one side of the cardboards and place 
them on spaces C C, so the inner 
edge and top of each will line with the 
pencil marks.A A and B. 

Press the boards down with the fin- 
gers and then turn the cloth and boards 
over and rub the cloth down hard with 


Figure 4 
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a soft rag, so that every 
part of the cloth covering 
will adhere to the bind- 
ing boards. With scis- 
sors clip off the corners 
of the cloth as shown at 
D, but not too close to 
the corner of the board 
E. Have about one- 
eighth of an inch space, 
as the drawing shows. 

Apply glue to the pro- 
jecting edges of the cloth, 
which should be about 
three-quarters of an inch 
in width, and lap them 
over on the boards as 
shown in Figure 4. When 
the four sides are fin- 
ished the cover or case is 
ready to receive the book. 

Lay the case open on the table and 


‘ apply glue to the space between boards 


and also on the cardboards for an inch 
or so from the edge. Take the book in 
hand and place it so the back rests on 
the space of cloth between boards, leay- 
ing an equal projection of the cover 
above and below the book, which should. 
be about an eighth of an inch. With the 
fingers press the projecting flaps of 
crash down on the glued surface of the 
eardboards at either side of the book, 
then lift both covers up to the sides 
of the book, still allowing it to rest on 
its back, and with both hands press the 
covers in as hard as you can. Hold it 
in this position for a few seconds, then 
earefully lay the book on its side and 
place a flatiron on it for five minutes. 

Remove the iron, and, leaving the book 
-still on its side, lift the cover and apply 
paste to the first fly leaf, 
one of the pages you tipped 
in, and if it should have 
adhered to the crash in 
places, carefully detach it 
with a knife blade, prefer- 
ably a round-ended table 
knife. When the page is 
covered with paste, press it 
against the inside of the 
cover, taking care not to let 
it wrinkle. Turn the book 
over and repeat this oper- 
ation on the other side, 
then replace the flatiron 
and leave the book under 
pressure for a day. 

The object of pasting the . 
first and last leaf to the 
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inside of the covers is to hide the crash 
and to make a good finish to the bind- 
ing, and also to lend a little additional 
strength to the attachment of book and 
ease. If you will examine any cloth or 
leather-bound book you can clearly see 
where the crash is underlaid, also where 
the edges of the cloth or leather are 
lapped over and pasted to the inside of 
the covers. 

From the paper cover cut the title 
and glue it to the front cover at the 
top, and if the back contains a title, 
cut that out also and apply it to the 
new cover, as shown in the illustra- 
tion of the bound book. If a title has 
to be made it can be carefully drawn on 
a heavy white or light colored paper, 
and with water colors some decorative 
' design may be marked in to embellish 
the lettering. Some very pretty titles 
can be made in this way by the ama- 
teur binder and overlaid on cloth or 
leather bindings, or they can be drawn 
oe on the cloth if it is light in 
color. 


The January Puzzles 


On Page 122 we offer a new sort of 
puzzle, which will explain itself at a 
glance. The page consists of clippings 
from a number of advertisements ap- 
pearing in this month’s issue arranged so 
es to form a nonsense story. The 
selections are so made that although in 
most cases only cone word is taken from 
an advertisement, the distinctive face of 
the type will easily identify its origin. 
Answers should be tabulated so as to 
show the article or firm from which 
each separate clipping was taken. 

Look through the advertising pages 
and discover which firm or article adver- 
tised is indicated by the type, and then 
write your answers on a separate sheet 
of paper, giving your own experience 
with one or more of the articles men- 
tioned in the puzzle. Your letter must 
be mailed in an envelope with no other 
enclosure, and addressed to Puzzle Edi- 
tor, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, 
Mass. Letters mailed prior to January 
4 will not be counted. 

The awards will be made in accord- 
ance with promptness, as indicated by 
postmark, neatness of the arrangement 
of the story, and the most complete 
knowledge of one or more of the articles 
mentioned. 

We offer prizes to the value of forty 
dollars for the thirty competitors whose 
answers are best: First, one of five dol- 


lars in cash; then three of three dollars’ 
worth of merchandise, to be selected 
from any dealer, manufacturer or con- 
cern offering goods in this issue of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING; sixteen prizes of one dol- 
lar’s worth of merchandise; ten yearly 
subscriptions to HovusEKEEPING, 
new ones or continuations. 


The November Puzzles 


An unusually large number of answers 
were received from our November puz- 
zles. The correct answers are as follows: 
1. Helvetia Underwear. 2 Larkin 
Company. 3. Ambrosia Chocolate. 4. 
Monarch Water Heater. 5. Brainerd 
& Armstrong. 6. Rising Sun Stove 
Paste. 

The first award of $5 in cash goes to 
Mrs George Lawrence, Massachusetts. 
Three prizes of $3 worth of merchan- 
dise, to be selected from any dealer, 
manufacturer or concern offering goods 
in the November issue, are awarded to 
Mrs E, L. Jones, Connecticut; Ethel P. 
Wheeler, Massachusetts ; Mrs G. R. Petty, 
Illinois. Sixteen prizes each of $1 
worth of merchandise advertised in the 
same issue are awarded to Mrs H. V. 
Cooke, New Jersey; Mrs Ida Beardsley, 
North Carolina; Carrie A. Amsden, 
Vermont; Alma Rosemond, Iowa; Mrs 
H. J. Bartlett, New Hampshire; Mabel 
Cowgill, Indian Territory; Mrs Otis L. 
Arnold, New York; Mrs H. B. Swartz, 
Ohio; Mrs Juliet G. Shearer, District of 
Columbia; Mrs Henry Dunning, Mas- 
sachusetts; Mrs C. W. Stevens, Maine; 
Mrs M. E. Lowman, Georgia; Mrs Helen 
D. Mason, Wyoming; Mrs C. M. Hille- 
gas, Pennsylvania; Mrs J. H. Bowers, 
Minnesota; Mrs C. R. Vincent, New 
Jersey. 

The announcement of our puzzles and 
prizes for this month will be found on 
Page 122. 


A Great Votume—The index to Vol- 
ume XXXIX, which closed with the 
December Goop HovuseEKEEPING, is now in 
preparation and will be sent on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp. This volume, the 
biggest and best yet by far, contains 
seven hundred and thirty-two pages of 
reading, with no less than four hundred 
and forty-seven “Discovery” paragraphs, 
three hundred and forty-four recipes, 
thirteen articles on health and hygiene, 
eighteen on entertainments, five on care 
of the baby, thirteen on home architec- 
ture, ten on fashions, ete, ete. 
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January Puzzle—A Nonsense Story 
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See page 121 of this issue for explanation 
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Theodore at Two 


Theodore, the Goop Hovsr- 
KEEPING Baby, celebrated his 
second birthday with the little 
party photographed herewith. 
The children enjoyed a simple 
lunch at their low table. The 
birthday cake looked right 
pretty with its two lighted 
candles, and adorned with 
green and red berries which 
Theodore and his mother had 
picked in the woods, but the 
children did not eat the rich 
eake and, strangely enough, 
did not regard it as a food! 

At two, Theodore weighed 
twenty-eight and three-fourths 
pounds, nude, a gain of about 
seven pounds during the year, 
compared to thirty pounds 
as the average weight for 
normal children of that age. 
Aside from an_ occasional 
trouble with his stomach, per- 
haps due to his eating too rap- 
idly (how can this habit be 
feformed?), Theodore is in fine 
health and spirits. He is quick 
to grasp first impressions, has 
quite a large vocabulary, rec- 
ognizes crow, nuthatch, blue- 
jay and chickadee by their 
sound, spells “pig” with his 


blocks, knows many animals by 
name and is intensely inter- 
ested in his train of cars. “He 
has reached the parrot stage, 
repeating all new words and 
sounds before understanding 
them. His pronunciation is 
good of words he understands, 
because his parents have been 
careful to speak distinctly, 
avoiding the gibberish of 
“baby talk.” 
When his age is asked, 
Theodore replies (when he 
feels like it): 
“Two years old and a little 
over, 
Gay as a lark and sweet as 
clover.” 


The Editorial Pages 


of this magazine are going 
through an interesting evolu- 
tion. There is a distinct ten- 
dency among men and women 
in both private and public life 
to inquire “What does Goop 


HovuseEKEEPING say about it?” 
with reference to the many 
questions of the day that so 
vitally affect family interests. 
This tendency imposes an ob- 
ligation that the magazine will 


not shirk. The issues that 
closely influence the home will 
be set forth clearly, yet with- 
out bias, in spirited editorials 
that breathe the real Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING idea—not po- 
lemics of negative force, but 
truthful discussion of such in- 
spiring interest as to be a 
positive force in human up- 
lift. 


So many pet schemes the 
editor of a magazine has for 
his readers; and if the read- 
ers patronize the big depart- 
ment store in the back and 
front of the magazine—name- 
ly, the advertisers—that store 
grows and thrives and the Edi- 
tor has the wherewith to carry 
out his plans. Goop Hovuss- 
KEEPING would cost the sub- 
scriber a great deal more with- 
out the advertisements. Don’t 
laugh if I repeat once more 
that familiar sentence: “Goop 
HovusEKEEPING* is a co-opera- 
tive enterprise.” 


Cash paid for Christmas 
ideas, new and practical ones, 
as carried out in our Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING homes at 
Christmas, 1904: Gifts, en- 
tertainments, decorations, din- 
ners, candies, new ways of dis- 
tributing gifts, etc, etc. 

Step behind the scenes with 


me a moment: Dropping in 
the other day for a friendly 
eall upon Mr Butler, whose 
“Incubator Baby” story closes 
in this issue, I was told that 
he would be absent from his 
desk two or three days. The 
dear little girl who was the 
inspiration of Mr Butler’s in- 
imitable pictures of baby life, 
was dead. The sympathies of 
our readers will not be with- 
held from the tenderly loving 
father and mother. 
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The Guest and the Ammonia 


By Augusta Kortrecht 


The Honored Guest was two years 
old and he played upstairs with the 
hostess, who was three. All the grown- 
ups happened for the minute to be 
downstairs when Margaret shrieked 
from above: “Mamma! Mammy! Some- 
body! Lee-Umpty’s broke the cronia 
bottle!” There was anguish in her 
tone. The grown-ups dashed up the 
steps all in a bunch, and into the room. 

There on the hearth lay the Honored 
Guest, his little face like death; his eyes 
closed, and, yes—a tiny drop of blood 
on his mouth. The fumes of ammonia 
were stifling, and the fragments of giass 
seattered about the baby were truly 
alarming. 

The aunt who felt the guiltiest—she 
had left the great bottle of ammonia on 
the hearth—caught him up in her arms 
end looked wildly about. She heard 
lots of sugges- 


boy looked about with that funny, 
quizzical smile of his which always 
seemed to say, “Beat that if you can!” 

And then the aunt who was the thank- 
fulest, shook him again, very gently this 
time, and said sternly: “Little-Humph- 
reys, don’t you ever drop a two-quart 
ammonia bottle on a stone hearth again 
as long as you live. Do you hear?” But 
the Honored Guest only smiled that 
funny smile, and never a word said he. 


Bakep Bean Sanpwicnes—Butter thin 
slices of bread from which the crusts 
have been removed. Rub one cup of 
cold baked beans through a strainer or 
press them through a fine sieve. Season 
these to taste, using a bit of onion juice, 
a teaspoon of chopped parsley, the same 
of chopped celery, and a very little pre- 
pared mustard. Spread this upon the 
bread, and roll, or cut into fancy shapes. 
These are delicious for picnics or for 
luncheon. Mrs H. A. Surface. 


tions. “A doc- 
tor!” “Water!” 
“Air!” Down the 
steps she fled and 
to the cistern on 
the porch. Some- 
body pumped, 
and somebody 
else threw water 
on that child as 
if he had been a 
fire and she were 
determined to 
put him out. The 
little face went 
from white to 
purple, then to 
black. The aunt 
who was the 
guiltiest and the 
searedest, shook 
the little chap by 
the shoulders and 
then by the legs. 
The whole family 
stood around the 
cistern, still 
throwing water 
and still rub- 
bing, when, after 
a long time, the 
wet scrap on the 
aunt’s lap stirred. 
They were watch- 
ing breathlessly 
when the eyes 
opened and the 


The forsythia described on Page 38 
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While We Think of It 


A “Co.iece” for colored servants has 
been established in Baltimore, Md, by 
Bishop Briscoe of the United Baptist 
Afro-American missionary society. The 
bishop’s purpose, to quote his opening 
address, is as follows: “We mean to 
teach young colored girls to become 
useful members of society. The great 
trouble with a good many of our girls is 
that they grow up and can’t do any one 
thing well enough to earn a respectable 
living. We want to build up a good 
reputation for this school and we won’t 
turn out any girls who have not learned 
to cook properly. When we recommend 
a girl to a family as a good cook or a 
good laundress that family can rest as- 
sured that they are getting just what we 
say. We are in a position to learn the 
habits of our scholars and will be careful 
to recommend only those who have good 
characters.” The school is situated at 
215 East Twenty-fourth street. 


Tue Prizes in the “home dressmak- 
ing” contest are awarded as follows: Five 
dollars each to M. I. Coggswell, Massa- 
chusetts; S. B. L., Pennsylvania, and 
Mrs M. J. Scott, New Jersey; two dol- 
lars each to Frances Barnard, Massachu- 
setts; A. M. B., Colorado; O. C. C., 
North Dakota; Annie L. L., Maryland; 
Miss Etha L. Williams, Oregon. Many 
of the articles and paragraphs received 
in the contest will be published and paid 
for as contributions. 


Many Housekeepers replenish their 
linen supply in January. In looking 
over your stock that is worn out or on 
the rapid road of decline, be sure to use 
it to the best possible advantage. Don’t 
be extravagant with time, energy and 
eyesight in finely mending all holes and 
delude yourself that this is economy. 
The better the quality of the linen the 
less extravagant is the purchase. 
doubling the cost of your table linen, 
provided you do it judiciously, you will 
frequently insure four times the wear. 


Women give good advice. It is not 
for a country where they are ex- 
cluded from public life, for a nation, to 
do well that which is required of it, must 
get together its best. Women bear a 
country’s burdens, and suffer for their 
country, and they are entitled to be heard 
and respected. Charles Wagner. 


Fresh Vegetables the Year "Round 


By H. Annette Poole 


An entirely new way of preparing veg- 
etables, fruits and even meats and fish 
has been discovered, which bids fair to 
revolutionize the trade in “green stuff.” 
They are treated with hot air in such a 
way that they become perfectly dry and 
yet are entirely uncooked, while color, 
flavor and nutriment are preserved. 
While the product is called sterilized 
food, sterilization was not the primary 
thought of the inventor. This problem 
was so to treat foods, vegetables espe- 
cially, that they would furnish varied 
and healthful rations for troops sent to 
tropical climates, or for armies of 
laborers engaged in such enterprises as 
the digging of the Panama canal. The 
primary object was to prepare vegetables 
so that they could be used in conjunction 
with meats treated in the same manner, 
to produce palatable and healthful soups 
and stews. 

The inventor appears to have done 
more, for while household use was not 
contemplated, there are indications that 
housekeepers will find the new products 
available. 

As nothing but water is taken out, 
nothing else is required for the process 
of restoration. No chemicals of any sort 
are added, no sugar is evolved as by some 
methods of evaporation and none already 
present is eliminated. There is no temp- 
tation to add artificial coloring, as the 
restored vegetable or fruit has its orig- 
inal color. 

The contents of the cartons present an 
inviting appearance. Potatoes look like 
rice. They have parted with their eighty 
per cent of water; when treated with 
water they become vastly greater in bulk 
and are speedily ready to be served 
as mashed potatoes. Spinach loses 
ninety per cent of its weight and 
is quickly restored to its original color. 
String beans of the green varieties 
grow somewhat darker, resembling 
pieces of green cord about an inch and a 
half long. Brussells sprouts become 
pretty, crinkly green balls; cabbage re- 
sembles thin pieces of creamy white 
paper, weighing eight per cent of its 
original weight. Hubbard squash is in 
attractive looking, translucent golden 
slices. It has been reduced ninety per 
cent in weight and yet has parted with 
nothing but water. 

A critical housewife who has tested, one 
after another, the various products of the 
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laboratory, attributes much to the fact 
that vegetables and fruits are in prime 
condition when treated, and can be re- 
stored in that condition. Some vegetables 
which had become slightly wilted were 
tried with success, so far as drying went, 
but restoration would not proceed beyond 
the stage in which they were ae 
treated. 

Rhubarb weighs four and one-half per 
cent as much as originally and becomes 
of paper thinness, swelling to its original 
proportions when dropped into water. 
Parsley looks like a large grained variety 
of green tea; it has lost its ninety-three 
per cent of water. Leeks are in attrac- 
tive green and white slices. Tomatoes 
are treated whole and can be used in any 
way in which fresh tomatoes are avail- 
able. Cauliflower is in good-sized, creamy 
pieces. All the vegetables are treated 
with equal success. 

Eggs are perfectly preserved, and 
while, of course, they cannot be served 
boiled, they are available not only tor 
eooking purposes, but furnish material 
for a “scramble” in which the freshness 
of the egg is assured. Creamed beef is 
in round granules about as coarse as 
when chopped for hash, and can be used 
for that or for stews. Fish is perfectly 
preserved, the fact that it is in pieces not 
being a disadvantage ‘or use in military 
rations, where it would be most likely to 
be employed. As the experiments have 
progressed it has been found practicable 
to deal with larger masses than at first, 
until at present beefsteaks can be suc- 
cessfully treated. 

Apples, pears, bananas and even the 
orange have been dried and restored in 
the same manner as vegetables. Peaches 
thus treated return to their original 
color and furnish excellent material for 
a cish of peaches and cream. Cran- 
berries are treated whole. 

The keeping properties of vegetables 
and fruits thus prepared seem indefinite. 
They require simply to be kept in a dry 
place. The receptacles are round, paste- 
board cartons. six and one-half inches 
high and three inches in diameter. 

The expense, it is believed, will be no 
greater than that of canned goods. A 
great sav ing is.made in weight, which 
will result in a corresponding saving in 
freight rates and storage space. Roughly 
estimated, a case containing twenty-four 
cans of spinach weighs about sixty-three 
pounds, divided thus: spinach thirty-two 
and one-quarter pounds, water seventeen 


and three-quarter pounds, cans eight 
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pounds and case about five pounds, The 
ease of sterilized spinach which contains 
the equivalent of the twenty-four cans 
weighs about five pounds, of which two 
pounds are spinach and the rest cartons 
and case. The saving of space in pro- 
visioning steamships will be great. It is 
customary to take sufficient supplies for 
the outward and return voyage, buying 
on each side those things ‘which can be 
purchased there of the preferable qual- 
ity, ice cream, for instance, being all 
bought on this side of the Atlaatic. ; 

Potatoes and onions, which are prob- 
ably the two most essential vegetables, 
cannot be carried to the Philippines, as 
they spoil immediately. The army and 
navy will welcome the new idea if it 
proves a success. Much more food can 
be carried on the dog trains (which some- 
times have to become man trains) of 
Alaska, where every ounce of weight 
becomes a torture, but the want of it 
means death. To the ranchman or the 
prairie farmer’s wife, much added com- 
fort will be possible. The advantage to 
the ordinary household, and especially to 
the vast numbers of families housed in 
city flats, will be numerous. The veg- 
etable cellar is already a thing of the 
past and it seems probable that the 
unsanitary garbage pail will follew it. 
The stripping off of all unsalable portions 
is done at the factory. The carton con- 
tains nothing but available food. The 
housewife, in late winter, will not need 
to sigh over the fact that there is only 
a very limited array of vegetables in 
market and those of poor quality, while 
the imported and hothouse products are 
far beyond the limits of her purse. 


WE are most ‘particular about clean- 
liness in our houses; many servants must 
keep them swept and garnished for us; 
and about cleanliness in our food, eating 
only of first-class materials, daintily pre- 


pared, But with all this delicacy of 
habit, the most greasy savage is seraph- 
clean compared to us in the matter of 
air. He breathes pure air, rich in 
oxygen. We get together in vast herds, 
defile the air with all manner of disagree- 
able and revolting matter—including dis- 
ease germs—and then  contentedly 
breathe it. Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


Tue simple white cap of a Brittany 
peasant woman is far more beautiful 
than the most costly picture hats I see 
in the shopkeeper’s windows. Wagner.. 


